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7 HISKED AWAY by the magic of the printed 
\ page. do you cease to dream of roaming 
when you close the book? Or do you resolve 
then to see for yourself thee romantic Carib- 
bean ——, 


a ile is fiers = us Ties Cuba. AO 
Havana and Santiago invite you. In Jamaica. 
Kingston and Port Antonio: in the Panama 
Canal Zone, Cristobal and Panama City. In 
Costa Riea is ancient Port Limon. Santa Maria. 
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Puerto Colombia, and 


: ena will make 
you want to tarry in C 


lombia: Guatemala 
will show you the charm of Puerto Barrios 
and Guatemala City; in Spanish Honduras 
you will see Puerto Castilla and Tela— 

ing to cruise selected. 

Great White Fleet limers leave New York 
twice weekly and New Orleans thre 
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passengers only. All shore trips. hotel and rail 
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beaking for your prestige in China, Japan 
-introducing you to service in Egypt, 
yuth America, Java— surprising you with 
s world wide spendability, American Ex- 
ress Travelers Cheques truly represent 
travel money” that talks in every tongue. 
actically wherever you wander, there are 
>w more cheering sights than the uni- 
ormed representative who is the living 
ymbol of the Helpful Hand of the Ameri- 
an Express. He and many others are sta- 
ioned in distant lands to aid travelers who 
arry American Express Travelers Cheques. 
erhaps it is a rickshaw problem —visiting 
the pyramids?—steamship, hotel, and rail 


‘eservations, passport questions? —what- 
-ver it may be, he is ready to aid in making 
‘ravel easy and comfortable. If you want 
this valuable personal service on your next 
tip abroad, provide yourself with the me- 
dium that talks in every tongue. Sold by 
22,000 Banks, and at offices of the Ameri- 
can Express and Railway Express Agency. 
[ssued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, 
and $100, at a cost of 75c for each $100. 
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Steamship tickets, 
hotel reservations, 
itineraries, cruises 
and tours planned 
and booked to any 
part of the world 
by the American 
Express Travel ? 
Department ens 
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TO SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


DEGEUXESSERVICESAT NO EXTRA: COST 


The Los Angeles Limited — Union 
Pacific’s famous train to Southern 
California — offers those extras which 
add so much to one’s enjoyment of 
travel, at no extra cost. 


A de luxe, all Pullman, 63 hour train 
with barber, valet, bath and manicure 
—with the highest standards of service, 
courtesy and cuisine—with an atmos- 
phere of luxury and refinement — the 
logical choice of discriminating trav- 
elers. 

Why not take advantage of this de 
luxe service on your next journey to 
California? One trip is all that is neces- 
sary to make you a regular patron of 
the Los Angeles Limited. 


A fine train—a route of scenic gran- 


deur—a roadbed that is marvelously 
smooth! What more could be desired? 


Eight Other Fine Trains to California 
from Chicago and St. Louis 


Including the new 58 hour extra fare 
Overland Limited, finest and fastest 
train between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, the 63 hour all-Pullman San 
Francisco Limited; the Gold Coast 
Limited; Continental Limited; Pacific 
Limited; Pacific Coast Limited. 


C. J. Collins, Gen, Pass’r Agent, Dept. 377 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 
Please send me complete information and booklets 
on California _— California escorted tours [J 
Hawaii 1 
Death Valley (California’s unique winter resort) 
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RAYMOND-WHITCOME 
ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


@ A cruise of double distinction. It1s unusually coMPLETE 1n its program of calls—yet, thanks to the superior 
speed of the Cruise Ship, 1t 1s SHORTER than any other comprehensive Round the World Cruise ever planned. 


@ On its program are lands that cruises rarely reach 
—Korea, the placid Hermit Kingdom; Siam, the 


Land of the White Elephant; and the lovely island 
of Formosa. It has eleven days in India; ten days in 
Japan, during the famous Cherry Blossom season; 
seven days in China, with a visit to Peking and the 
Great Wall. It goes to all the other countries which 


are usually visited .. . Ceylon, Java, the Straits 
Settlements, the Philippines, etc. The sightseeing and 


Round South Ameriea Cruise 
February 1, 1930 


West Indies Cruises 
Dec. 21, 1929; Jan. 9, Jan. 29, Feb. 25, 1930 on the new liner, ‘‘Statendam”’ 


the excursions on shore are generous and thorough. 
q The Cruise Ship is the North German Lloyd liner, 

‘coLumBus”’—largest, fastest, and most luxurious 
liner ever to encircle the globe. Her speed cuts drasti- 
cally the time that must be spent at sea. Sailing Janu- 
ary 21,1930. 106 days from New York to New York. 
Rates, "$2000 and upward (with accommodations for 
230 passengers at $3500 or less). Send for the ilus- 
trated booklet-—“ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE” 


Mediterranean Cruise 
January 23, 1930 


Land Cruises to Mexico & California 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 126 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


New York, 670 Firra Avenue; New York, 225 Firra Avenur; 


Boston, 165 Tremont Street; 


Philadelphia. 1601 Waunut STREET 


Chicago, 176 Norra Micuican AvENvE; Detroit, 421 Boox Buitp1nc; Los Angeles, 423 West Firtu StREET; San Francisco, 230 Post STREET 


and 300 agents in 219 cities or any authorized steamship agent 
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Fastest Through Service 
o HAVANA - NASSAU - LATIN AMERICA 


ew all-luxury service from your home city to the Indies, Central and South America 


Pan American Airways now carries passengers over 

routes covering 12,000 miles—the most extensive air 
transport service in the Western Hemisphere. For the first time 
in history, North, Central, and South America are linked by 
speedy and luxurious service, comparable with that offered 
by America’s finest trains. , 

Every Pan American Airliner: Is multi-motored. Carries two 
pilots, radio operator, a steward. Communicates by radio 
with two airports at 3-minute intervals. Has wide aisles, 
restful seats, clear-vision windows, modern toilet facilities. 


XTEND your southern trip this year. Board PAA 
one of the nation’s most luxurious trains at 

he nearest railway center. Continue on a Pan American Air- 

liner from Miami or Brownsville, Texas. In no greater time 

than you usually spend for your winter trip, visit Havana, 

Nassau, the West Indies, Mexico or Central America. 

Watch the miles of tropic islands, deserts and jungles un- 
ifold in amazing panorama. No matter how well you think 
you know the tropics, delightful surprises await you. 

Daily service from Miami to Nassau. Seven airliners daily 
to Havana. These increased schedules have been made to 
jsatisfy a growing demand for trips to two of the most popular 
| winter resorts in the western world. 


For through tickets and information, apply to your Railroad ticket 
office or to the principal travel bureaus or to Pan American Airways 
To avoid disappointment, make reservations well in advance. 


TAKE THESE from CHICAGO— from CHICAGO— Tri-weekly (Mon. Wed. Fri.) to Cuba, 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico. 


FAMOUS TRAINS 


Through service: train to plane 


transfer at Miami—Daily 


from NEW YORK— 


39 hours to Havana and Nassau (direct 


connections from Boston) : 
Havana Special. . 
Everglades 


from BOSTON— 


43 hours to Havana and 
Everglades... . Ly. 


6:50 p.m, 
» 10:20 p.m. 
Florida Special . Ly. 8:35 p.m, 


(44 hours to Havana; 45 to Nassau) 
and ‘principal cities of Michigan and 
Ohio: 

Dixie Limited ... 
Floridan 

Flamingo ... 


2:00 p.m, 
2:45 p.m. 
- 10:00 a.m. 


from ST. LOUIS— 


Dixie Limited. . . . Lv. 4:00 p.m. 
Floridan 6:20 p.m. 
Connecting at Brownsville 
for Mexico City—Daily 


from NEW YORK— 


68 hours 30 minutes to Mexico City: 
The American — Penn. R.R. 
Crescent Ltd.—-Southern Ry. 
Southwestern Ltd.—N. Y. Central. 


EXICO :: GUATEMALA :: HONDURAS :: NICARAGUA :: COSTA RICA 
‘ANAM A ANAL ZONE: SOUTH AMERICA 


51 hours to Mexico City: 
La Salle 


from ST. LOUIS— 


44 hours to Mexico City: 


Sunshine Special ... Ly. 6:30 p.m. 


TRANSFER TO THESE 
P.A.A. AIRLINERS 
a MIAMI 


Seyen daily Airliners to Havana. 
Daily service to Nassau. 


Ly. 11:25 a.m. 
Daylight Special . . Ly. 11:45 a.m. 


Beyond Porto Rico—weekly service to 
Virgin, Windward, Leeward Islands, 
Trinidad, British Guiana, Dutch Guiana, 

Tri-weekly (Tues. Thurs. Sat.) to Cuba, 
British Honduras, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Panama.—See Schedule. 

Weekly to North and West Coast of 
South America. 


at BROWNSVILLE 


Daily service to Tampico and Mexico City. 


_ Tri-weekly service to Vera Cruz, Guate- 


mala, San Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Panama. 

Tri-weekly service to Vera Cruz and 
Merida. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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PLOWING THE FERTILE PYRENEAN UPLANDS 


The yoked oxen and the wooden plow are symbolical of the fundamental conservatism of the Basque peasant. He is essentially a child of tradition. 
the remote uplands his customs have remained for hundreds of years almost as changeless as the cloud-capped mountains, fertile hillsides and grac 
valleys amid which he lives. 
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the extreme southwest corner of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Basses Pyrénées, bounded on the east by an ar- 
bitrary line and on the north by the river Adour, hedged on 
south by austere Spanish peaks, and washed by the treacher- 
waters of the Golfe de Gascogne on the west, lies the ancient 
l of the French Basques. Official geographers insist that this 
l is comprised in the arrondisements of Bayonne and Maul- 
but the native Basque has no tolerance for such designa- 
is. His country, he informs us, boasts three provinces in 
nce—Labourd on the west, Basse-Navarre in the center, and 
lle on the east—matching the Spanish Basque provinces of 
a, Biscay and Guipuzoca to the southward. The proper 
e of his country is Eskual-Herria, his language is Eskuara, 
he and his fellows are Eskualdunak. 
e has learned to speak French, as a rule, but the French are 
foreigners in his sight: 
centuries he has watched 
hies of them come and go, 
e has watched armies of 
‘tthaginians, Romans, 
, Huns, Visigoths 
l Moors; and for centu- 
; he has clung fast to his 
peaks and valleys, sur- 
ing one hostile tide of in- 
ion after another, main- 
ing an undiminished 
ide of race, kindling the 
» upon the hearth of his 
ers, perpetuating the 
itions and manners of 
ancestors. Arrondise- 
nts of Bayonne and Mau- 
me Bani He is a: citi- 
1 of Eskual-Herria first 
all, and after that a 
bourdin, a Navarrais, or 
Souletin. The race of the 
kualdunak is a race apart. 
It is, indeed, and one that 
3 given the ethnologists a 
st amount of trouble. 
hence comes this unique 
ople, once known as Vas- 
ns or Wascones, and now 
own as Basques? The 
swers are many, various 
d ingenious. That they 
tered France during the 
neral disintegration of the 
yman Empire, we are fair- 
sure; previously they had 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE PYRENEES 


The Basques, One of Europe’s Strangest Races—Life on the Coast and the 
Mountainous Uplands—Ten Centuries of Unbroken Tradition 


By BEN RAY REDMAN 


the great mountain chain for their own. Beyond this we can be 
sure of nothing. Fantastic attempts have been made to derive 
the Basques from Germans, Italians, Etruscans, Carthaginians, 
Egyptians and even Japanese. The fabulous island of Atlantis 
has been summoned from the waves to furnish the desired solu- 
tion, and it has been boldly asserted that the Basques are the last 
survivors of the noble Atlantean race. But the end is not yet; 
pundits still disagree, and while one school argues fervently in 
favor of Asiatic origin, another affirms that the theory of 
Asiatic origin is an absurdity. Meanwhile, although the final 
verdict cannot be rendered, the weight of evidence favors the 
belief that the Basques are closely related to the Iberian or 
Celtiberian race. 

When we look to the Eskuaran language for a possible illumi- 
nation of ethnological difficulties, we find that it sheds darkness 
rather than light. Eskuara 
stands in an isolation as 
splendid and proud as that 
of the people who speak it; 
kinship between it and no 
other European language 
can be proved. When we 
have said that it is an agglu- 
tinative and _ polysynthetic 
tongue, we have said nothing 
that helps towards a deter- 
mination of its origins. 
Space is wanting here for 
an exposition of its chief 
characteristics, but a few in- 
teresting features may be 
noted. The transitive verb, 
curiously enough, is pas- 
sively conceived. When a 
Basque wishes to convey the 
fact that he possesses a don- 
key, for example, he says: 
“A donkey is had for me.” 
Conjugations are bafflingly 
complicated, as each transi- 
tive verb form has twenty- 
four variations, including 
not only subject pronouns 
but direct and indirect com- 
plements. Tmaiten dut 
means “I give”; emaiten 
diot,’ “l’ give 16) toehim’”’: 
emaiten deiat, “I give it to 
you” (a man), or emaiten 
deinatt, “I give it to you” (a 
woman), etc. Suffixes re- 
place declension: zaldi, 
horse, 
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the Pyrenees, but when Isolated and protected by the great ramparts of the Pyrenees, the Basques have  zaldiak, the horses. One 
e barbarians thrust back retained their racial purity through many turbulent centuries. They are nota eed not push very far into 


e eagles from the far-flung 


town race and they do not fear the solitude of the remote mountain yalleys. 
The ordinary Basque village consists of only a few houses. Most of the people 


the intricacies of Eskuara 


iperial frontiers the Vas- Jive in the green and white farmhouses scattered throughout the mountain to understand why few non- 
ns claimed both slopes of uplands. Basques have ever mas- 
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tereda. ite selene 
Loti, who lived at 
Hendaye, on the 


border of Spain, 
for so many years, 
loved the people of 
Eskual-Herria, but 
not enough to 
learn their lan- 
guage; the young 
people of Hendaye 
could amuse them- 
selves by inserting 
gross personal in- 
sults into their 
songs when they 
serenaded the 
charmed ears of 
the great French 
writer. 

Turning away 
from the doubtful 
genealogy and the 


difficult language 
Oe aS AES, © 
consider the na- 


ture of the race it- 
self, we come to 
clearer ground. 
Much ink has been 
shed in attempts 
to deseribe the 
Basque character 
and characteristics, 
and contradictory 
reports must have 
caused confusion (8 = = | 
in many readers’ 
minds; yet certain 
traits are so obvi- 
ous that even the 
casual observer 
cannot fail to note 
them. One need 
merely drive an 
automobile every 
day, Si ouee some 
weeks, as I did not long ago, from the top of the rue Evariste 
Baignol in Ciboure, across the Nivelle bridge, to the rue Gam- 
betta in Saint-Jean-de-Luz, and back again, to appreciate what 
manner of folk the Basques are. The drive takes less than five 
minutes each way, but it is singularly instructive. 

Perhaps you have heard of 
Basque independence? Be as- 
sured that you know nothing 
about it, unless you have en- 
countered it in the twists and 
turns of the rue Evariste Baig- 
nol while trying to make the 
hill without changing gears. 
The street is astonishingly 
narrow, and a Basque does not 
move for the sake of any ve- 
hicle until he is quite ready to 
move. The sound of a horn, 
far from startling him, is like- 
ly to lull him into immobility. 
One Basque baby, I can testify, 
is a match for any five horse- 
power Citroen that was ever 
built; yes, for any sixty horse- 
power Renault. Confronted 
by such an infant, sturdily 
planted on legs that will some day bound over the pelota court 
or perform aerial miracles in the sauts Basques, the unfortunate 
motorist is helpless. Furiously he blows his horn: the baby 
Basque speculatively examines its toes. He shouts and pleads: 
the small descendant of the warriors who routed Charlemagne’s 
forces in the Pyrenean passes sucks his thumb. The motorist 


IN A PYRENEAN VALLEY 
The sturdy houses, the churches and the venerable citadels of the Basque villages are the prod- 
ucts of a land where stone and timber are equally, abundant. 
of stone with heavily buttressed walls and slate roofs. 
wood with carved beams, their overhanging roofs and balconies often recall the Swiss ‘chalet. The 
ground floor is sometimes given over to the cattle and the first story is reached by an outside 
staircase. 


a, 


women, with glowing black eyes 
sional layers of dirt the children 
the ancients give the impression o 
ered well. It is a handsome race, 
extraordinarily agile by virtue of 


| 
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ON THE PELOTA COURT 


Pelota players display amazing speed and agility. The curious basket- 

like claw strapped to the right arm is used to catch the ball and shoot 

it back again with bullet-like speed. Pelota is a glorified form of hand- 
ball played on a cement court by six contestants, three on a side. 


ing easily along, with a great jar 
us that the sturdy fishwives of S 


the twenty kilometres to Bayonne and back again, to sell theii 

fish, before there were trams or trains that they could use. 
There is an unobtrusive, unassuming pride in the carriage 

both men and women; the pride of a race that is so sure of itsell’ 
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As a rule, the churches are built 
The houses with their front work of 
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pauses to gath 
strength and voice } 
and then—obeying 
no other will tha 
its own—the sei 
of/ a noble a 
moves on, smil 
in all probability, 
cherubic smile, Li 
it be added, brieff 
that a Basque d 
is quite as ind 
pendent asa 
Basque baby, amd 
that a Basque on 
bicycle can creat 
single - hande 
trafic problem 
that would baff 
an international 
committee of @ 
perts. As bicyelé 
are now universa 
ly ridden along the 
coast, motoring if 
Labourd is often: 
trial of skill amd 
patience, 
But other chai 
acteristics than if 
dependence a re 
noticeable as ome 
drives through 
streets of Cibou 
and Saint-Jean-d 
Luz. Everywhei 
are witnesses 
the fact that 
Basque race is @ 
ceptionally ham 
some: the ruggé 
well-cut featur 
of the men, und 
their tight ber 
are matched by tf 
more delicat 
beauty ot @@ 
and black hair. Beneath o 
are almost always lovely, 
f sound timber that has we 
and a graceful one. The mei 
their games and dances, wa 
lightly in the cord-soled esp 
drilles that are the unive 
footwear; and the wom 
carrying burdens of all ki 
on their heads, with shouldée 
thrown back, and sway 
slightly from the hips, are Ip 
ing models of feminine gral 
and strength. Watching th 
people, one can well believe th 
stories that are told of Basqu 
endurance on mountain trat 
and roads. The sight of 
lean, bronzed young fisher. 
striding from the wharves 
calls the messenger who is sé 
to have covered eighty mou 
tainous kilometres on foe 
within the space of tw 
hours, during the second Ca 
ist war; and a woman swim 
of water on her head, remin 
aint-Jean-de-Luz used to wal 
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it feels no need to affect superior- 
of a people who can afford to be 
'teous to all strangers because no 
ogers can ever be anything more 
i equals. It is a pride deeply root- 
o tradition and nourished by a pro- 
id sense of racial continuity. In 
novel, ““Ramuntcho,” Pierre Loti 
seized upon one visible manifesta- 
of this continuity, describing it 
@ectly, and commenting on it wise- 
yy The people of Ramuntcho’s village 
f@issembled in their church, the wom- 
tn the nave below, the men in the 
» galleries above—“farmers, labor- 
ox-drivers, poachers, smugglers, all 
‘put now, and prompt to kneel when 
li sacred bell sounded.” The priests 
pear on the platform of the altar; 
choirs of boys and girls sing lustily 
sweetly. “And from time to time,” 
es Loti, “there came a roar, like 
li@noise of a storm, from the galleries 
Bive where the men were, a formid- 
i response which shook the old 
@ts, the resonant old timbers, which 
centuries have re-echoed with the 
aje chants. 
To do the same things which for 


itless ages our forbears have done, to repeat blindly the same 
ds of faith, this is an act of supreme wisdom, of supreme 
Macy. To all these faithful who sing here the unchanging 
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Pride of race, obstinate conservatism and intense self- 

respect are the most marked features of the Basque 

character. A vigorous and rugged people, even in old 

age the Basque men give the impression of sound tim- 
ber that has weathered well. 


THE HIGH MOUNTAIN PASTURES 
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ceremony of the Mass imparts a kind 
of peace, a confused but soothing 
resignation to the impending nothing- 
ness. Living as they are, they lose a 
little of their ephemeral personality 
and become more closely united to the 
dead who sleep beneath the stones. 
And in this way they preserve better 
the sense of continuity, forming with 
those who have gone, and with their 


descendants yet to come, a resistent 
whole which endures almost 
»nitely, and which men call a race.” 


indefi- 


An act of supreme wisdom, of su- 
preme efficacy. Loti is right ; 


. and from that act comes the strength 


of the Basques. The individual is not 
terribly isolated in eternity; he is part 
of a line that has no known beginning 
and no predictable end. He is not con- 
cerned with individual accomplish- 
ment: it is enough to preserve the 
house and land of his ancestors as they 
have come down to him, to replenish 
the fire in his hearth and tend the 
graves of his fathers. To the end that 
property may be handed down unim- 
paired and undivided the rule of pri- 
mogeniture is strictly followed: the 


eldest child inherits everything, even if that child be a girl. 
The home is preserved intact, and if a Basque could return to 
his house after a hundred years he could scarcely find a single 
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the foothills the sheep are often tended by boys and girls with brown bare legs. High up in the mountains, however, the snowstorms, blizzards, 


gles and wolves make the tending of sheep a more arduous occupation that must be carried on by men. 
i France, the Basque country seems a poor field for agriculture. 


are based on centuries of toil and frugality. 


Compared to other parts of Spain 


Nevertheless, the Basque homesteads reflect a simple prosperity and security that 
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article of furniture moved 
from the place in which he 
left, it. < In’ the: United 
States it is the boast of 
some families that they have 
lived on the same land for 
three hundred years; in 
England a residence of five 
hundred years is worthy of 
mention; but there are 
Basque families that have 
clung to the same patch of 
upland or valley for more 
than a thousand years. 

Because of the operation 
of this law of primogeni- 
ture, and because the people 
of Eskual-Herria believe in 
numerous families, many 
Basque youths are compelled 
to seek their fortunes far 
from their native fields. 
Leaving the tiny villages 
that nestle in the shadow of 
La Rhune or on the lower 
slopes of Altabiscar, they 
make their way to Bayonne, 
Bordeaux, or the fashion- 
able resort of Biarritz; or 
ship across the sea to one 
of the Americas. Abroad, 
as a rule, they prove them- 
selves ambitious citizens, 
however unenterprising they 
might have been had their 
lot been cast at home. In 
South America they have 
been particularly successful, 
having given a president to 
Chili and another to Uru- 
guay, and having simul- 
taneously held forty-three 
seats in the Argentine congress. But, however 
successful they are, they dream always of 
returning to the land of bright, hard sunshine 
and darkly wooded mountains; to the land 
where night comes to the valleys while it is still 
broad day on the peaks; to the land where men 
march shod in espadrilles, beret on head and 
makhila in hand, pausing along the road to drink 
deep of red Iroleguey or sparkling cider made 
from the precious apples of Sare and Ascain. 
Why should they wish otherwise? In all other 
lands they must be strangers. And does not the 
Basque proverb tell us that the bird of Orhy 
returns to the mountain of Orhy? 

It is often said—perhaps because they have 
given no thoughtful authors or philosophers to 
the world—that the Basques are a simple, un- 
sophisticated folk. They are lacking, to be sure, 
in the superficial wit that passes current as intel- 
ligence in New York speakeasies, London draw- 
ing-rooms, and Persian cafés; but I suspect that 
“simple” is the last adjective that should be 
applied to them. By a people’s proverbs (even 
those that are borrowed) you shall know them, 
and the Basque proverbs carry the salty tang of 
tested shrewdness. There is no simplicity in 
the maxim, “Amuse a dog with a bone, a woman 
with a lie,” or in the saying, “The world is like 
the sea: those who do not know how to swim 
drown in it.” “Stupidity is an incurable malady,” 
says the Basque, reminding us of Oscar Wilde’s 
remark that “Dullness is the one unforgivable 
sin.” Such maxims as “He who marries has a 
master,” “A golden key opens all doors,” and 
“Everybody’s friend is nobody’s friend,” are the 
property of all the world; but we are sure that 
we are receiving the genuine native product of 


The Basque country affords a varied panorama of magnificent scenery which 
comprises the rocky shores of the Bay of Biscay, the green fields and oakwoods 
of the foothills and finally the austere grandeur of the mountain streams, 
wooded uplands and craggy passes of the Pyrenees. 

roadways the donkey is the most common beast of burden. 
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A YOUNG MOUNTAINEER 


The Basque is generally a 

bronzed and handsome fellow 

hardened by his life at sea or by 

long walks over the steep moun- 
tain roadways. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE SNOWCLAD PEAKS 


On the narrow winding 


Eskual-Herria when we 
informed that “Tongues af 
busier than brooms 


in the line, ‘The flatterer ,) 
near kin to the traitor,” a 
again in “One eye is enot 


are not too many for the 
buyer.” If you must hag 
obvious sophistication, ol 
will find it, married to tte 
wit in the following te 
narrative: “Avarice, having 
killed a man, took refugeliy 
a church and has ne 
come out since.” ; 
No, the Basques are nig 
simple; nor are they as” 
perstitious as they hay 
sometimes been accused) 
being. Every people #l 
lives upon the land has céf 
tain superstitions that % 
connected with cro 
weather and seasons, 4 
every race possessed of 
grain of imagination € 
produce some creatures, 
its Own invention, that 2 
close kin to fairies, “it 
folk,’ or gnomes. F 
Basques have their Bai 
Yauna (a huge monsi 
with a human countenan 
who stalks the forests), a 
their Mamou, whose spet 
function is the frightemtij} 
of children. They have, to@ 
their laminac, fairies of 
industrious type who, Tiki 
similar little folk all overd 
world, can work through the night until cock} 
crow, but never a second longer. It is wem 
known around St. Jean-Pied-de-Port that thes) 
small folk built the chateau of Loustania in 
single night, and their other attested achieve 
ments are numerous. But instances such — 
these do not prove a people to be really supel 
stitious. It is true that we can look back to 
black day in the history of Lobourd, early 14 
the seventeenth century, when witch-hunting 2 
witch-burning were furiously practised, w 
the accusation of a child of seven was su 
cient to send a woman to the stake; but th 
dark pages of Labourdine history are matchéy 
by pages equally dark in many lands. Salef} 
cannot reproach Saint-Jean-de-Luz. p 
Splendid seamen, the Basques of the coaj 
sail the Bay of Biscay in the small boats of th 
sardine fleet, where their forefathers steerél 
boldly for the banks of Newfoundland, or i 
lonely seas on long whaling voyages. And thes 
same men, when the day’s work is done, haw 
energy enough to bound over the pelota coum 
in the dying evening light or to tread the brigl 
measures of the fandango after nightfall. 
If you would see the fandango, danced na 
urally and un-self-consciously, you should vis 
the Place Louis XIV, in Saint-Jean-de-Luz, 0 
a summer Saturday night. Seat yourself at of 
of the café tables and wait. The crowd © 
growing, milling around amiably and goo@ 
naturedly ; waiting for something, like yoursel 
It would seem that the entire population of 
town, from infants to grandparents, is tryif 
to crowd itself into the single square. There } 
jostling everywhere, but no annoyance. Voici 
are raised and eyes sparkle in anticipation @ 
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mazing tenacity. 


Property is handed down by rule of primogeniture. 


THE CLOUD-CAPPED UPLANDS 
ne Basque peasants in the uplands of the Pyrenees have preserved unchanged the customs and the homesteads of their remote ancestors with 
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In England some families boast of having lived on the same land for a 


ere five hundred years; in America families are proud to have lived on the same land a paltry three hundred. There are Basque families, how- 
rer, who have clung to the same patch of mountainside for more than a thousand. Here is a typical mountain panorama. 
the heavily loaded donkey wears the curious headdress of the Basque women. 


ming gaiety; the 
ight blue cotton suits 
f the sardine fisher- 
1en contrast with the 
lack dresses that are 
orn almost  univer- 
uly by the women. 
In the bandstand 
hhings are happening: 
ae members of the 
Yand, in white suits, 
led sashes and red 
erets, are testing 
heir instruments. 
hey settle themselves 
nto comfortable posi- 
ions; they watch their 
eader with one eye 
und the crowd below 
hem with the other. 
A signal is given, and 
he band begins to 
play a kind of waltz. 

Magically the crowd 
issolves and reforms 
into patterns of groups 
and couples, the 
couples facing each 
other, the groups ar- 
ranged in circles; and, 


© A. Dabventl 
MOUNTAINEERS IN PROCESSION 


The Basque delights in pageantry of all kinds—processions, dances and religious fes- 
tivities. These horsemen are mountain guides parading in one of the local festivals at 
St. Jean-de-Luz. 


The peasant with 


in these patterns, they 
all begin to dance. 
Young men sand 
women, children of 
three ors foun, anid 
grandmothers, sturdy 
old men and _ slender 
youths—they all begin 
to dance. Rhythmi- 
cally their curved 
arms rise and fall as 
their feet,’ beat. time 
and their bodies turn. 
Snapping their fingers 
they mark the cadence 
Of ithe) tune, Here’ a 
young couple dances in 
a kind of solemn 
ecstasy, now face to 
face, now back to 
back, always maintain- 
ing an even distance; 
Pere fa. growp (Or 
laughing boys are 
playing the fool, kick- 
ing their heels madly 
in the air, noisly snap- 
ping their fingers. But 
all these dancers, 
(Cont. on page 51) 
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By MAY MOTT-SMITH 


When King Amanullah returned to Afghanistan in the fall of 1928, after 
his spectacular European tour, he was filled with a passionate desire to 
Westernize lis country. He forbade the practice of polygamy among 
government officials, He attempted to impose European dress on the 
people. Finally, in his efforts to emancipate women, he outraged the 
most sacred Mohammedan customs. The result was the revolt of the 
mullahs and the uprising of the primitive tribesmen. During these 
turbulent days of reform May Mott-Smith succeeded, after considerable 
hardship, in getting into Afghanistan and staying there a month, coming 
out just three hours before the Shinwaris attacked the frontier customs 
post at Dakar. In this article she gives some of her impressions of 
Afghan women and describes some of their pathetic efforts to emancipate 
themselves from the cruel tyranny of the purdah—EbpitortaL Note. 


Afghanistan and now merely Mr. Durian, private citizen 

somewhere in Italy, was enthusiastically reforming the 
morals and the habits of his people, he did not overlook even 
such minor details as the fashions in his realm. He not only 
prescribed with considerable vigor what the men of his country 
should wear and where they were to buy their clothes, but he 
had the temerity to make rules and regulations concerning the 
women, instructing them as to what they might and might not 
purchase, where to buy and how. Now, if that alone was not 
enough cause for a first-class riot, may I ask you what is? 

But you don’t know the Afghan woman. For centuries, she 
has never been allowed to step out of her house unless she was 
enveloped in a heavy shroud which covered her from head to 
toe. In the stifling costume she has to breathe the air that 


W sic Amanullah, once the impetuous young king of 


THE SHROUDED WOMAN OF AFGHANISTAN 


Shrouded from head to foot in voluminous robes and peering ahead through tiny eyelet holes, the woman of Afghan- 
istan moves through the streets like an animated flour bag. 
attempted reforms of the-ill-fated King Amanullah. 


BEHIND THE PURDAH IN AFGHANISTAN 


Feminism and the Harems of Old Kabul—How King Amanullah Defied Tradi- 
tion—Some of the Modern Women of Afghanistan 
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To outlaw these barbarous costumes was one of the 


comes from the dust trailing border around her feet. The only 
way she can see is by peering through a network of tiny eyelet 
holes worked under the cap-shaped top which fits tightly on the 
head. Even to this day, if her husband is rabid upon the sane 
tity of his possession, she is obliged even in torrid weather te 
put on full trousers which come to her heels. The ends are 
gathered tightly around her ankles. Hands and arms are cov- 
ered. There are no sleeves in the chaba. In this garb, to her 
husband’s satisfaction, no portion of that form which he owns, 
body and soul (no! we shall not say soul because the Moham- 
medan does not admit that woman possesses a soul), can be seen 
by anyone, except the tips of her toes. No wonder the poor 
thing blunders along the streets or through the bazaars, hardly 
able to see or pick her way about. 
Sometimes when these long-suffering women get out on a | 
long stretch of road where passersby are few, they lift up the 
front hem of the garment, pull it up on the head, draping it} 
well over the forehead like a cowl, and gather it in tightly under 
the chin, thus giving themselves at least a small hole for air. 
Yet, many a poor wife probably has a scolding, accompanied by) 
a small drubbing from her irate spouse when he has discovered | 
her taking even this little liberty. 
The Nomad women of Afghanistan have the advantage over | 
their stay-at-home sisters. They do not veil. However, they } 
usually draw their head cloths half across their faces on the 
approach of strangers. These Nomad women are wonderful 
little creatures—slender, wiry, erect, with tiny feet. When the | 
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Gavan is on the march, they walk their 
(wnty-five miles a day barefoot through the 
lm sand and rough roads. Often a child is 
@ried on the shoulders. I rarely saw an 

ghan carrying a child, Indian or Negro 
fghion, on the back, but always on the head 
gishoulders. 

The Afghans are fond of their children. 
He fathers seem proud of them and dress 

im up in all sorts of finery and geegaws. 
Be urge to carry little ones high on their 
Sbulders would seem to symbolize their 

de in their offspring and the latent wish 
give the child a place of importance above 
i: rest of the moving world. 

The Nomad woman wears the same 
Hshions year in and year out. A very full 
lag skirt is gathered into a tight-fitting 
Bsque. According to her ingenuity or 
aluence, the dull colored skirt is embroid- 
@:d with patches of all sorts of colors, 
mstly deep tones of mauve, ochre, crimson 

d blue. As the wide skirt swings about 
@ the rhythm of her walk, it looks like a 
Eripatetic kaleidoscope. The embroidery 
mostly of fancifully shaped cross stitches. 


fingers. This is supposed to be the first time 
he has ever looked upon the face of his 
intended. 

To return to Amanullah as the arbiter of 
Milady’s modes. I must not give the im- 
pression that he decreed the fit, the cut and 
the price. His chief concern was to eman- 
cipate woman from the unhealthy tyranny 
of the purdah. How could his women, he 
argued, have a chance to grow strong, robust, 
when every time they went out they must 
exercise in clothes which shut out all the air. 
No wonder tuberculosis claimed a large ma- 
jority of them. Once, though I cannot 
actually vouch for the truth of the report, 
he made one of his ministers put on one of 
the garments to prove the discomfort of 
wearing such a costume whenever one went 
out in public. 

The king’s desire to relinquish the purdah 
found favor with the upper classes, but not 
with the poorer citizens who are under the 
thrall of the mullahs, or high priests. These 
commoner folk thought that their personal 
rights, interest and privileges were being 
interfered with. They reasoned with the 
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me of the needlework is very fine. I have ON THE HIGHROAD primitive instincts of the early man who, 
square of brick-red material delicately On the hot, dusty highways the heavy veil until he developed a social consciousness, 
}orked in colored threads. This is a wed- is stifling. Sometimes when no stranger is considered himself a privileged unit, en- 


@ng veil. It is the kerchief the bride holds near the women will lift it above their  dowed with a right to dispose of his posses- 
® like a curtain in front of her face at the heads for a breath of air, but if anyone — cigns regardless of his neighbor. The mul- 
1 ; : appears they cover their faces hastily in of : : ay : 
edding ceremony. At a certain moment Conitcion, and enibarmicsinene lahs cannily encouraged this attitude, urging 
le husband to be pulls it away from her the Mohammedan Afghans not to give up 


- 


st 
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. RIP-SAWERS AT WORK IN KABUL Photo by May Mott-Smith 

Recent movements towards Westernization and progress have had very little effect on the industrial life of Afghanistan. Primitive methods are 

still generally employed and modern machinery has not supplanted the hand craftsmen or the hewers of wood and drawers of water. In recent 

years, particularly under King Amanullah, Afghanistan has made sporadic and unsuccessful efforts to develop industrially. However, Afghan- 

istan remains essentially a country of landowners, yeoman cultivators, peasants and the Ghilzais, camel graziers who carry on commerce as they have 
from time immemorial. 
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SWEETMEAT VENDOR 


His delicacies displayed on a large tray, 
the candy vendor sets forth in search of 
customers 


tea merchant. 


the veil. Naturally, 
the priests feared 
women’s emancipation 
and saw in it a men- 
ace to their power. 

When I was in 
Kabul just before the 
revolution broke out, 
many Afghan women 
were not only wearing 
European clothes and 
wearing them _ very 
well at that, but there 
were also a few of 
them driving about in 
their motor cars and 
wearing no veils at all. 
Schoolgirls came and 
went with only a small 
kerchief across the 
mouth. In a month 
more the day was to 
have come when, by 
law, they need not suf- 
fer even from this in- 
convenience any 
longer. But the day 
never came. A bandit 
descended on Kabul 
and temporarily turned 
back the pages of 
progress. 

One of Amanullah’s 
most drastic attempts 
at reform was to try 
to prevent women 
from buying their 
clothes outside his 


IN THE BAZAARS AT JELALABAD 


The bright products of the copper and silversmiths—elaborately chiseled teapots, bowls and platters—are part of the stock in trade of this Jelalabad — 
The bazaars of Afghanistan resemble those of northern India, except that manufactured goods from Europe are seen less frequently i 
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realm. Home-made goods was the slogan. The men of 

country had long been trained to purchase only wool turned ou 
by the government mills and to patronize native tailors. Th 
local garment makers had some jazzy cuts. Their ideas jj 
design seem to have been culled from sports editions of Amer 
ican newspapers and the pictures of vaudeville actors. Ther 
was plenty of dash and go in the lines, combined as they were 
with material in loud and colorful patterns. 

The Afghan woman was not wholly daunted by her soy 
ereign’s fiat. He had made an exception of laces, ribbons a 
chiffons. These might be purchased abroad because’ as yet 
had no factories to manufacture them. I do not know wheth 
there was a taboo upon lingerie because in the shops along wi 
glass jars of candy, pocketbooks, manicure sets, silk stockings 
writing pads and cosmetics, there were displayed very nat 
pink undies, imported doubtless under high custom tax. 

The Afghan woman is clever with her needle. For references 
she has had the fashion papers of Paris, Berlin and Londor 
Then there were the foreign ladies, most particularly the Tur 
ish resident matrons, who learned her language readily and com 
versed more easily with her. . 

Then, as an arbiter of style, besides the Queen, there was the 
Queen’s mother, who had lived in France at various times. 4 
few Afghan wives had accompanied their husbands on diplé 
matic missions to Europe. Amongst the foreigners there wag 
Signora Checci, the wife of the Italian Minister, the best 
dressed woman in Kabul. There were also the wives of Germa 
teachers and tradesmen to teach them embroidery and othe 
needlework craft. 

As I have said, the Afghan woman appears well in her Eu 
pean clothes. Unlike her other Oriental sisters, who always seem 
a bit awkward and slouchy, the Afghan woman looks trig an 
smart in the alien garments. She emulates her Turkish neigh 
bor in the art of makeup. The secret desire of every upper class 
Afghan woman is to appear fair. Judging by effects I saw, the 
traffic in cosmetics must have been considerable. Queen Souriya 
who is quite delicately tinted, was their ideal. The Que 


mother, Madame Tarzie, is an Assyrian, and in appearance is ag 
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wikte and pink as the young women of our Anglo-Saxon race. 

he Kabul flapper is the rival of our own young ladies 
#@n it comes to rouged cheeks, cherry-painted mouths, and 
. cut bobs. There are some who, not quite brave enough 
-elinquish the veil, have at least shortened it, along with 
r dresses, to the latest European knee depth. If you could 


led shoes were sufficiently evident. 

n all domestic matters the Afghan woman is alert and 
‘@ptive. Her most supreme mental efforts are made in 
aimpting to keep her, husband fascinated. It is. only in the 
ten years that’ a girls’ school has been maintained in 
“ul. Before that time the Afghan girl had few educational 
antages. It is no wonder then that emerging from cen- 
Hes of mental torpidity, she has found it hard to concen- 
‘e long upon any subject. Unlike the men of her country, 
sh has not yet shown an aptitude for learning or for lan- 
giges. She has had very little chance to practice a foreign 
@gue even if she learned one readily, because up to the 
isent time she has had very few social contacts with alien 
men and none with the men. Yet many women in their 
me circles have become sufficiently emancipated to meet, 
Wveiled and as companions, the male members of her hus- 
id’s family and some of his friends. 

} had tea at.the home of the wife of one of Amanullah’s 
eign ministers. The approach to the house, -typically 
Diental, reminded me of similar visits to harems in Morocco. 
€.approach was through a narrow squalid alley, but after 
ing through the doorway there appeared a spacious gar- 
dja court-surrounded by a low-walled building. 

whe drawing-room was hung with beautiful Persian rugs. 
Al.the furnishings were European. My hostess was dressed 
ia pretty, light-colored chiffon frock over which she wore 
aj embroidered deep-fringed shawl, for the fall weather was 
aypy. All the costume was of her own manufacture. She 
s young and very pretty, with her long oval eyes, full lips 
#1 slim neck she was an ideal Carmen, but she was too shy 


! 


@see their faces in public, at least silk stockings and French . 


THE CAMEL CARAVAN ARRIVES 
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Courtesy Amkino Corporation 


Many races make up the population of Afghanistan. The Afghans are 

the dominating and dynastic race of the country—a virile Semitic people 

claiming descent from King Saul by a grandson, Afghana, who is said to 
have been Solomon’s Commander-in-Chief. 
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Jo railroad crosses the borders of Afghanistan and camels still serve as the principal burden bearers of the goods that flow to and from India 

> Kabul and other cities. The Afghans themselves have not been great merchants and traders. Persians, Jews and Armenians have carried on 

10st of the business and the actual transportation has been done by the Ghilzais tribesmen who breed camels, bullocks, dromedaries and donkeys for 
this purpose. 
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to utter even the one or two words she had learned in French. 
We had to get acquainted by sign language and through the 
medium of her husband who spoke German, and also through a 
guest, the brother of the Queen. He had just graduated from 
Oxford. Both of these men served as her interpreters. Her 
husband, Edib Khan, said he was happy to give me a chance 
of seeing a typical Afghan household so that I might report at 
home how far different an Afghan home was from the bar- 
barian households that my people imagined them to live in. To 
have me there was truly a gracious concession on his part. Most 
other Afghans, when I had expressed a desire to meet the women 
of their country, generally evaded the request, or, after making 
vague promises, never fulfilled them. Amanullah was anxious 
not only to emancipate the women of his country from the 
veil but was desirous of abrogating to them some voice in the 
matters of government. His particular dream was that a few 
members of his council of a hundred deputies would be women. 
For this reason, with the help of his sisters, the Princesses Zobra 
and Hazria, a society was formed for meetings and discussions. 
But it was not long before it was evident even to him that 
volley ball in the girls’ school, the pupils were not yet fit for 
the brain effort was too much for them. Mentally they were not 
equal to the effort, just as physically, when they inaugurated 
the game. They did not have sufficient strength in their arms 
to throw the ball over the net. Their muscles through countless 
generations had never been developed. 

However, some good came of it all for out of this start was 
developed another organization for the welfare of poor women. 
This coterie was said to be responsible for the employment for 
the first time of women in the new match factory. I went to see 
them at their tasks. The German director told me they did the 
delicate jobs much better than the men. As I passed among 
them, one or another would grasp my hand and by signs tell 
me how proud and glad she was to be working there. One 
older woman held long to my arm, tears in her eyes, trying to 
convey by her gesticulations that they were doing even as I was 
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of the girl mothers of Afghanistan. 


A GIRL MOTHER OF OLD KABUL 


This fragile little creature veiled in black, who seems scarcely strong enough to carry her own plump child, is typical 

: Girls are sometimes married as early as twelve or fourteen years of age. The 

hardships of childbearing and domestic drudgery which they must endure result in premature old age, sickness and 
sometimes death. 
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—pioneering—and they were happy to meet a sister who 
also alone on the path of progress. 

A school of hygiene and domestic science had been establish 
to train women in the care of children and sick mothers, and 
also to help those women who had been married before they 
had an opportunity to go to school. This had been opened on 
a few weeks before I came to Kabul. Princess Hazria, sist 
of the king, was at the head of it. The day I met her there si 
looked very chic in a pomegranate colored silk sport dress. SI 
had been with the King and Queen during their whole Europea 
trip. I asked if she had felt lonesome or timid so far frof 
home. Not a bit of it, she said, for she had been treated likey 
flower, so gently and considerately. 

An able German woman had charge of the school work. Sh 
had her problems. What could she do, she questioned mr 
despairingly. Not one of her pupils could read or write. The 
were unable to note down any of the information or instruction 
which she gave them. Look at that pretty little woman ove 
there in the figured silk dress! She looked hardly eighteen year 
old, yet she was twenty-two and was already the mother of fot 
children. She was absolutely illiterate! 

Yet, by way of contrast, in the graduating class of the girl 
school I saw two of the king’s sisters give a most intelligent 
demonstration of a chemistry experiment, explaining the proces 
distinctly in good English. This girls’ school was original 
opened to educate the very large group of king’s sisters, half 
sisters, cousins and nieces. It had later been expanded to accom 
modate nearly five hundred scholars. Of course, this was a mer 
handful compared to the two million other women of Afghan 
istan, but still it was a very good beginning. The queen mother 
was a patroness, while the principal was a very intelligent }} 
Afghan woman with fine ideals. She told me she realized thai 
the mother, the educated mother, was the real builder of he 
nation and would be the savior of her country. . | 

On the faculty of this school was a German woman and af 

(Continued on page 51) 
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RED malo or loin cloth, a heavy 
coating of fragrant cocoanut oil 
and a bright scarlet sunburn . . . 
tis what the diver wears when he 
2s below the surface of the Hawaiian 
iS. 

This sketchy but effective costume 
is recommended by the “Walrus,” my 
voted Hawaiian fisherman friend, and 
exactly duplicated his own except 
ht he had naturally a deep mahogany 
n finish in place of my recently and 
infully acquired scarlet patina. His 
ul name was Kealoha Kealakekua 
®lauokalani Kaneohe, but I called him 
2 “Walrus” because he looked like one 
d it saved time and energy. 
Our equipment, nets, fishlines, water- 
xeS, spears, wire grapples, some slivers of dried fish and a 
uple of bowls of poi, we loaded into his hollow. log outrigger 
noe, launched it on the still waters of a small bay on the coast 
Oahu and drifted for hours idly in a world of a mad artist’s 
eaming, 

Above a shallow turquoise sky was massed with piled snowy 
ade-clouds; in the jade and sapphire sea below coral forests 
‘ted brown, maroon and purple branches toward us and schools 
 sea-butterflies flitted among the gorgeous colorings. There 
ere glints and flashes of guinea gold from yellow sand at the 
nttom of cool pools, flickers and diamond flashes from curved 
ales, quiet blue shadows and restless opalescent lights. 
Utterly fantastic, those little butterfly fishes swimming out of 
tk grottoes into the clear gleaming tropical sunlight, gaudy as 
heasants’ wings, grotesque as a medieval sculptor’s caricatures, 
eautiful as spilled jewels. Mother Nature had a twinkle in 
er eye and imps in her fingers when she created these amazing 
shes, for in nearly every case she balanced delicate, rare color- 
gs and markings with ludicrous shapes, often reminiscent of 
2al or fabulous land creatures. Unicorn fishes with horns, goat 
shes with restless wagging beards, sea toads and sea scorpions, 
fishes and 


“They can’t be real,” 
murmured to myself, 


wed by their exotic 
oveliness. 
“Shuah, they real,” 


firmed the Walrus 
“good to eat, 


Eat them! It was 
‘asier to imagine eating 
he scraps from a mil- 
iner’s basket or the 
ems from a tray in m | 
jeweler’s. window. \ \ 
There were kihi-kihi \ 

ashes boldly marked in » \ 
oster patterns of black, 
hite and canary yel- 
ow, trailing long slen- 
er plumes behind them. 
A dozen of them pa- 
raded by in formal line, 
wheeled as at a signal, 
turned and continued a 
strange ceremonial of 
their own mysterious 
devising. Their funny 


: ; cloisonné. 
little faces were so seri- 


The leuthis fish with its delicate pencilings of exquisite color is as beautiful as fine 
Like several other exotic fishes of the Hawaiian waters, it is delicious food 
when broiled on coals and served with sea-weed dressing. 
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LIVING JEWELS OF HAWAIIAN SEAS 


An Artist’s Impression of Marine Life—Spearing Exotic Fishes 
by Moonlight—Dazzling Creatures of the Coral Grottoes 


By DON BLANDING 
Illustrated with drawings by the author. 


ously comic that I laughed aloud to see 
them. They looked like vanity cases of 
onyx and ivory with a powdering of 
Chinese gold and cerulean blue. Their 
snubby noses suggested buttons, which 
when pressed would open the quaint 
creatures, revealing the latest thing in 
powder compacts and rouge. These 
kihi-kthis are favorites with the artists 
on account of their ultra-modern design. 
They are toothsome morsels when 
grilled on coals. They are also called 
Moorish Idols because of their resem- 
blance to the little painted gods that 
natives make from baked clay and col- 
ored earth. 

“Heh!” The Walrus interrupted my 
contemplation of the kihi-kihis to hand 
me a pair of water spectacles made of clear plate glass set in horn, 
fitting snugly into the eye cavity. We dropped into the limpid 
wa‘er and swam down, down among the shadows of the coral 
trees into a fairy forest! 

Dragons? Of course there were. Sea toads, hideous with 
warts, spines and formidable gapitig jaws, staring from phos- 
phorescent flat eyes. Gnomes? Yes, gnomes, unmistakably. 
Lumpy mottled fishes that looked like bits of rock until they 
spread iridescent gossamer fins and sailed heavily away to settle 
on another point of coral and take on the colorings of the new 
location. 

A sudden convulsion of the Walrus’ body startled me. I saw 
him jab his three-tined spear into a crevice of the coral wall 
and pull out a hideous Medusa with snaky squirming coils. It 
was a squid or devil fish, one of the most loathsome looking 
creatures of Nature’s devising, but when the inky sepia is mas- 
saged from its flesh and it is cooked Hawaiian fashion in rich 
cocoanut cream with Juau, or Island spinach, it is more delect- 
able than lobster. The tentacles are cut into small disks thereby 
eliminating the repulsive, snaky appearance. 

I saw some sea urchins waving their jet needles languidly on 
the sand below us and 
dived for them with a 
wire grapple. These 
mermaids’ pin cushions 
when roasted on_ hot 
coals afford as delicious 
an appetizer as one 
could get anywhere. 
The round satsuma 
shells contain juicy 
pulpy portions of flesh 
which tastes like caviar, 
too rich for the ordi- 
nary palate but a delight 
to the epicure. Woe to 
the fisherman or bather 
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urchin, because the 


h AGE brittle jet spines break 


Don Blanding - 
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off in the flesh and 
cause distressing sores. 
We floated by a jut- 

‘ ting point of rock and 
gathered some opfihis, 

tiny shellfish shaped like 

coolie hats which clung 

limpet-wise to the coral. 

The Walrus seemed to 
relish them but they af- 
forded me no more 
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pleasure than chewing rubber buttons. re 
They are small snails, and half an hour’s diligent 


the natives. 


work with a bent pin might extract enough of them from their 
but your Hawaiian has 


shells to fill a hollow tooth 


plenty of time and 
vast patience. 

There were many 
fishes whose names 
describe them. Con- 
vict fishes, with 
bizarre stripes across 
yellow-green bodies, 
zebra fishes, frog 
fishes, tribber, trump- 
et and drum fishes. 
sine emwache morc 
casional glimpses of 
ominous tiger. eels 
wih mottled coils 
and gaping fierce 
jaws lined with teeth 
like splinters of glass. 
Their bite is ex- 
tremely painful since 
the sharp teeth leave 
jagged tears in the 
flesh. They hide in 
nooks and crannies 
close to the surface 
and are easily stepped 
on to one’s wailful 
sorrow. The fisher- 
men put out lengths 
of hollow tile or tub- 
ing and the eels crawl 
into them to get away 
from the _ sunlight. 
The agile fishermen 
plug the ends of the 
tubes and the 
cel is captured, 

We gathered. vari- 
ous kinds of sea 
weeds and mosses 
\.hich are quite .de- 
lectable and are in 
high favor at luaus, 
vo. native feasts, on 
account of their 
medicinal value in 
helpng digest the 
heavy starchy foods. 

The Walrus had a 
quick eye for schools 
of passing fishes. He 
would point to a spot 
on the surface of the 
water which looked 
very like any other 
spot to me. With a 


deft fling and toss he would throw a circular net at the indi- 
cated place and, sure enough, a net full of wiggling silver manini 


would be gathered in. 


The trickiness of Hawaiian names was amusingly demon- 
strated by a tourist lady or “tourine,”’ as we call them. 
“baked mahi-mal,” a delicious food fish, on the menu of the 
hotel she asked loudly for “baked malihini,’” which would mean 
“baked tourist or newcomer,” a dish that 
I believe, farther in the 
South Seas but not generally in vogue 


finds favor, 


in Hawaii. 


A fish that corresponds to brook trout 
in delicacy is the Hawaiian mullet. 
Hawaiians steam this fish wrapped in fi 
leaves which gives the meat a slightly 
spiced flavor, and the white flesh is as 
tender and palatable as the finest Eng- 


lish sole. 


In the mornings the fish stalls of the 


Piptpis are enjoyed by 
Peking. 


The puffer, or balloon fish, when it is frightened or angry, inflates itself to enormous propor- 
tions and floats about helplessly like an immense bubble. The Hawaiian gourmets consider 
these fishes delectable food. 


our skin. 
Seeing 


for loot. 


The 


markets of Honolulu are as colorful as the silk bazaars of 
There are red fishes and yellow, pink fishes and parrot 
blue, fishes spotted with jeweled scales and fishes streaked with 
vermilion and veridian as though an artist had wiped his palette 


the next night they went out. A still night is necessary so that] 
the surface of the water will be smooth and glossy. We wore 4 
heavy shoes on our feet to keep the sharp coral from lacerating 7} 
In the left hand we carried torches made from they} 
oily kukwi nuts bound in green rushes. 
tawny orange flame and threw bold waving banners of golden) 
light on the water about us as we wandered on the reef looking | 


The fishes are dazzled by the brilliant ~ 
light and lie quite still on the sandy } 
bottom until gigged by the spear .. .” 
that is if one is quick. I am not trying 
* to alibi my failures when I say that 1} 
did not enjoy spearing the little fishes. | 
I had used them too often for decorative | 
motifs and I felt that spearing them was |) 
ungrateful return for the inspiration } 
they had afforded me. \ 

The men speared puffers, small fishes | 
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with them. Little 
sweet crabs and 
enameled cray fish 
twiddle their pinch= 
ers lazily ; devil fishes 
flush and ebb with 
changing tints 
humu - humu - nuke 
nuku-a-pu@a...@ 
tiny fish for such @ | 
long name . . . look | 
like sections cut from © 
a patchwork quilt © 
Rainbow fishes glim- 
mer with a hundred, 
others; sea turtleies 
stretch their ugly © 
wrinkled necks and | 
gasp feebly and eels © 
slither sluggishly om © 
the counters. Strange © 
monsters of the sea © 
are displayed as | 
curios. The custom= 
ers are almost as col 
orful as the displayed 
wares for seven na 
tionalities mingle im 
the markets. There | 
are dainty Japanese | 
women in gay vivid | 
kimonos, Chinese | 
women in silks of | 
jade or lacquer-red © 


combined with leaf | 


eae Te & 


green and Mandarin 
blue, Philippine § 
housewives in trans- © 
parent net waists of | 
pink and sky-blue © 
Koreans who love to | 
combine cerise, ma=— 
genta and peacock | 
green-blue, and Ha) 
waiian matrons with 7 
garlands of scarlet = 
hibiscus or yellow” 
ilima. leis about theit 7 
hair or necks. Its] 
all very festive and | 
smelly and joyous. 

I had heard of ka} 
lama-lama, the torch=| 
light fishermen, and 
so I asked the Wal- | 
rus to take me along } 
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They burned with a} 


| 
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rgeon fishes with 
fzor-sharp blades 
S in the tail as pro- 
frtion against larger 
erce marauders. 
the unlucky and in- 
Gutious greenhorn 
Woo grabs one of 
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9The ka lama-lama 
Hhing was not with- 
mt excitement. 
Then I refused to 
year the fishes I 
Has given the job of 
niding the bag. That 
Jas not bad because 
jhad easy leisure for 
Matching the chang- 
Ng light among the 
rals and sea weeds. 
7e caught numerous 
Wevil fishes which the 
Walrus killed neatly 
Ynd effectively by 
Witing their eyes out. 
m “You make that 
Jind plenty make 
mukky),” I request- 
Wd the Walrus, mean- 
Hg that I wanted 


i 
i 


) 


Valrus, and the 


epid water, lulled to 
lreamy carelessness 
by the roar of break- 
srs on the reef be- 
rond. Suddenly a 
jong, clammy cling- 
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oathsomely up 
cross my bare stom- 
ach and chest and 


‘naked the last devilfish. 


grated on the gooseflesh of my skin. It 
was hours before I rid myself of the 
Ithy feeling of that cold corpse-like 
entacle, and a faint line of red traced 
the path of the suckers for a long time 
on my startled flesh. I had full revenge 
by eating that devilfish after he had 
been skilfully cooked in rich cocoanut 
cream. 

Most of the commercial fishing of the 
Islands is in the hands of Japanese. 
Their brave small sampans go for jour- 


at inflate themselves to enormous proportions and float help- 


by will give the diner a thumping stomach-ache. 
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‘lasped me lovingly by the neck. The Walrus had not quite 
I won’t swear that I rose twelve feet out of the water but 
loosed a yell of horror. The torch went one way and the fish- 


bag another. I think I went several directions at once and 
landed shuddering in the water. Potatoes could have been 


enjoy the coast fishing. 
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neys of many days on the broad Pacific looking for the splenci I 
sly on the surface of the sea until they slowly deflate. At game and food fishes of the deeper waters, but the Hawaiians 
rtain times of the year they are good to eat but ordinarily 


There were Often a hukilau is planned. On such an occasion a whole 
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] lid The kihi-kihi, or Moorish idols, are black, white and canary yellow fishes that swarm amony part of the diet of 
ne tentacle ish > fe : . : 

the corals of the Hawaiian seas eating mosses and minute sea life. 

make them favorite studies for the artists in Honolulu. 


village will take out 
hundreds of feet of 
net, swimming far 
beyond the surf. 
AB alae Oyyoy Ye lah E 
weighted bottoms of 
the net, then with 
enormous _ splashing 
and shouting swim 
the, nets;toward the 
shore. Women, chil- 
dren and dogs join 
in at the last and the 
heavy tetus are 
dragged ashore glit- 
tering with rich 
sea-loot. Every per- 
son who touches the 
nets is entitled to a 
share of the haul. 
Usually a big general 
feast is enjoyed with 
hula dancing and 
song after the huki- 
lau. 

In many places 
along the shore are 
huge fish ponds, still 
lakes and_ shallows 
walled in with elab- 
orately constructed 
lava and coral break- 
waters. The Ha- 
wailans do not know 
the origin of these 
sea walls. Legend 
has it that they were 
built by meneheunes 
or gnomes who could 
work only at night. 
In these fish ponds 
the mullet are raised 
to market size. There 
is usually a pictur- 
esque hut near the 
ponds with nets dry- 
ing and colorful lines 
of fishes curing in 
the sun and a power- 
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$25 Do", ful smell of overripe 
2a Zin sea plunder. Dried 


food forms a large 


Their striking patterns the Hawaiian. 


Sha rk fishing is 
enjoyed by some of 


the sports fishermen of the Islands. A ‘‘make-loa” (very dead) 


horse is trailed well out to sea. When the sharks are gathered 
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to the feast, harpoons or rifles are used with deadly effect. 
the Walrus said I did and he was an amused spectator. I Sometimes Dave Kahanamoku, brother of the famous swimmer, 
Duke, will go down among the sharks with a knife in his teeth 
and slit the bellies of the sharks. 

For the benefit of timid tourists allow me to assure them that 


fatalities from sharks are practically un- 
known in Hawaii. 

Enormous sea turtles furnish Hono- 
lulu housewives with delicious turtle 
steaks for their tables. Oddly enough 
on an island in the sea the price of fish 
is quite high due to Japanese control 
of the markets. 

Jelly fishes abound in the waters of 
Hawaii. Once I witnessed the migra- 
tion of hundreds of them in the placid 
reaches of Pearl Harbor. They pulsed 
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along in the water like 
floating chiffon scarves 
shedding delicate tints 
as the bright sunlight 
reflected on their deli- 
cate membranes. 

One of the pests of 
the surf bathers is the 
Portuguese man-o’-war. 
They are long strips of 
blue bubbles joined with 
a thin thread. They 
float on the water, al-~ 
most invisible in the 
froth and foam of the 
surf. Let one of these 
bubbles: touch the skin 
and ...ouch... wow! 
Like the burn of acid. 
Ammonia does much to 
alleviate the pain. 
These fish are usually 
noticeable after a storm 
which has blown them 
in from the open sea. 
They are painful but 
not fatal unless a swim- 
mer gets into a large 
clot of them and _ be- 
comes blinded... a very 
unlikely happening. 


Numerous attempts have been made to raise oysters in the 
Island waters but for various reasons the ventures have not been 
The oysters are small, rubbery, tough 


conspicuously successful. 
and lacking in flavor. 

The death fish! 
answer to the following state- 
ment; but your white man, 
born and raised in the Islands, 
will shrug and be decidedly 
noncommittal about the ques- 
tion. Four times since the 
white men came to the Islands 
the death fish has arrived, pre; 
saging the death of Hawaiian 
royalty. Twice in the last 
thirteen years it has happened, 
for the death of Queen Liliou- 
kalani and for Prince (Cupid) 
Kuhio. 

Thousands of small red 
fishes swarm in the waters 
turning the waves to red-gold. 
They stay a number of days 
then disappear overnight and 
their place is taken by a larger 
white fish. Within twenty- 
four hours death is supposed 
to fall upon the royal blood. 
Hawaiians do not take their 
superstitions lightly and when 
the death fish appeared for 
Queen Lilioukalani, prepara- 
tions for her funeral were 
under way in many parts of 
Oahu before her passing had 
been announced. 

When I have been away 
from the Islands for a while 
my first trip after my return is 
to. the bay on Oahu where my 
old friend the Walrus lives. 
We recall the trips we have 
had and plan new ones. He 
always has some sea treasure 
AS allt tomemes es leavalire 
highly a “jewel case” (not that 
I nave jewels but it does very 
well for shirt studs) which he 


The humu-humu are the grotesque clowns of the Hawaiian waters. 
this creature is humu-humu-nuku-nuku-a-pua’a, which means “grumbling old lady with a 


Skeptical people will say “coincidence” in 
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snout like a pig’s.” 


though I suspect he would be the last one to wish to die on land) 

Tourists who do not care for the adventure of going among) | 
the coral forests may see the rare beauties of the sea butterflies 
and marine grotesques at the Aquarium in Kapiolani Park, 
There, behind glass, are rare denizens of the blue deeps. 
ones are constantly added to the collection. 
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“Utterly fantastic, those little butterfly fishes swimming out of dark 
grottoes into the clear gleaming tropical sunlight, gaudy as pheasants’ 
wings, grotesque as a medieval sculptor’s caricatures.” 


The full name of 


_ gratitude, 


dug from the reef asa | 
Sits Ie iete a 
hinged shell set in a clot 
of coral. The outside 
is lime-white but the im 
side has the lustre of 
Venetian glass and the 
edge is delicately pinkeg 
like the edge of a fours Fj 
teenth century ladygu@ 
sleeve. a 

I am always a little 
anxious until I find thai 
the Walrus is still there, 
His life as a fisherman 
is not without danger, 
An extra high wave on 
the reef and he would 
be torn by cruel blades 
of coral; he might . . 4 
although this is not 
likely . . . become en= 
tangled in his nets? 
there are cramps to be 
feared even in those) / 
warm seas; and _ the 
Walrus is no longer) 
young. 


May the gods of the @ 


sea protect him, al 


New 


Parrot fishes and squids, 
sea urchins and lobsters, fishes | 
so transparent that one may | 
watch their internal workings, 
fishes that are green in the 
shadows and purple in the 
light .. . the variety is amazing. 

Famous Honolulu hostesses, 
overcoming their aesthetic prej- ~ 
udice, against eating anything © 
so beautiful as the Hawaiian © 


fishes, have learned to use them | 


as exquisite delicacies for their ~ 


guests from the mainland. The © 


mullet always creates admiring © 
comment when served in the © 
green ti leaf in which it isa 
cooked. Fish chowder is very © 
popular on Honolulu tables, 
and the lobster, shrimp ‘and 
fish curry of certain hospitable © 
homes is remembered ‘wistfully © 


by any who are fortunate | 


enough to have eaten it. Your | 
real kamaaina, the white man ~ 
who has lived a long time in 
the Islands, considers the sun- 


dried fish of the Kanaka menu | 


a delicacy greater than anchovy | 
or caviar. Si 

As for myself, I owe the ~ 
Hawaiian fishes many debts of — 
gratitude by no ™ 
means exclusively gastronomic. ~ 
I have painted them on walls © 
and screens; I have watched © 
them for hours and filled my 
eyes with beauty. Hawaii of- © 
fers many delights but none of 
them gives me more pleasure — 
than the dazzling, multicolored 
marine life which swarms in ~ 
her coral grottoes. 


e air, Bagdad is still a magnificent spectacle. 


BAGDAD SEEN FROM THE AIR 


‘oday powerful passenger airplanes wing their way on regular schedules over what was once the most glamorous of Oriental cities. 
Here is the great tomb-mosque of Kazemain whose glittering domes and minarets dominate the 


+ ee 
Courtesy Imperial Airways 


Seen from 


‘ity. As he flies, the infidel may look calmly down into the sacred courtyard of this shrine from which Christians have always been excluded. 


FROM ENGLAND TO INDIA ‘BY AERIAL EXPRESS 


Ten Thousand Miles Over England’s New Airway—Seeing the Wonders of'the 
Ancient World From the Air—Karachi, the Liverpool of India 


By HAROLD BUTCHER 


Y air from England to India in a week! Not as a stunt— 

f) asa stunt this would be slow, for the Duchess of Bedford 

and Captain Barnard did the round trip in a week—but 
s a regular weekly service for passengers and mails. A service 
is reliable and regular as that of any long-distance train leaving 
he Grand Central or Pennsylvania terminal in New York for 
he West. 

India is very near to America these days, both for passengers 
und mails—only two weeks away. It is possible to catch a boat 
eaving New York early Saturday morning, to arrive in England 
the following Friday in time to catch an air argosy the next 
morning, and to arrive at Karachi, India, a week later. It is 
conceivable that a man might find it necessary one Friday morn- 
ng to leave New York for India by the quickest route. Pro- 
ided he already had an unexpired passport in his possession he 
ould book a passage by boat and plane, secure all his visas, 
and catch the ocean liner sailing at midnight or the next morning. 
t would be a strenuous day for him, but it could be done. And 
it would be in line with the rapid way we travel in the twentieth 
entury. 

When Sir Samuel J. G. Hoare, the British Secretary for Air, 
opened the England-India weekly mail and passenger route at 


the end of March this year the long-planned purpose of linking 
the two countries was definitely realized. Last year when I 
flew from Cairo to Bagdad nothing but a fragment of the full 
scheme was complete—Basra, of Sinbad the Sailor fame, was 
the eastern limit of the service; and although it was known that 
somehow planes would have to be carrying mails to India before 
April everyone was in the dark as to the final details. 

Just now emphasis is placed on the mail value to England and 
America of this air route to India, and because the people of 
England and Amercia have not immediately awakened to the fact 
that the addition of a few cents to the ordinary postage will get 
a letter to India a week ahead of the usual time from England— 
two weeks ahead from America—there has been disappointment 
in air circles. However, the volume of mail grows as the service 
becomes better known. 

I say that emphasis is placed on the mails because from the 
point of view of passengers there are a few rough spots on the 
trip. One must live a simple and sober life for a week to achieve 
the journey without discomfort. One must be prepared to rise 
at dawn—at Bagdad we started for Basra while a glorious cres- 
cent moon was still shining in a starry sky—and one must not 
grumble if meals come at irregular intervals along the Persian 
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THE LONELY ARCH OF CTESIPHON 


More than fourteen centuries separate the modern air traveler who speeds eastward toward India 
from the lonely arch of Ctesiphon, all that now remains of the palace of Chosroes I. This 
mighty fragment of Sassanian architecture consists of an extraordinary elliptical barrel vault which 
is one of the miracles of ancient architecture and a huge wall ornamented with pilasters. - This 
great arch is the only surviving ruin of the brilliant metropolis of the Sassanian Empire which 
yielded to the supremacy of the Arabs and the city of Bagdad which grew up twenty-five miles away. 


Gulf. There are, however, plenty of compensations for hardships. 

The best way to describe this new airway will be to tell of 
some of the experiences that came to me this summer on a 
quick round trip—a week going, a week in Karachi, and a week 
coming back—because they were so typical that they will serve 
to show what happens every week. 

To make the trip from India to England is like running helter- 
skelter through history, rushing in and out of ancient and mod- 
ern civilizations—English civilization as represented by London, 
that of old-time Italy as crystallized in Naples, and that of 
Greece in Athens where ancient ruins are surrounded by a busy, 
modern city. And when one is trying to 
catch something of the spirit of these civ- 
ilizations one is suddenly plunged into 
Italy’s colonial experiment in Tobruk, with 
the knowledge that Africa, primitive and 
still largely unknown, stretches south. 
Then follows a swift flight into Egypt be- 
fore one can take breath. 

After that comes Palestine with its 
reminders of Old and New Testament 
stories and its present conflicts between 
Jews and Arabs; Bagdad and Basra, cities 
of the “Arabian Nights’; and the ports of 
the Persian Gulf, plus great stretches of 
mountainous. and sandy wastes where 
tribes of primitive people made offerings 
of sheep and goats to their gods as protec- 
tion against the first noisy “devil bird” 
which flew over them on its way to India. 
On arriving in India, one is simply stag- 
gered by the thought of attempting to 
comprehend this ancient empire or its 
meaning within the modern British Em- 
pire. 

Yet, despite the chaotic variety of this 
long trip, what amazed me most was the 
feeling one had that air travel was a quite 
ordinary method of getting about. In 
London a trip to India seemed a daring 
adventure; on the journey itself one felt 
that the only possible way to India was by 
air. Even airsickness bothered me only 
twice—a record for a poor airman!—and 
I soon became accustomed to flying day 


In Egypt the airplane is revealing new beauties in some of the oldest creations of man. 
the air the island of Philae is particularly impressive though the Nile Dam has destroyed its rich | 
vegetation by flooding the island a large part of the year. Only five hundred yards in length and 
less than two hundred in width, the island of Philae contains many impressive buildings dating 
from the days of the Ptolemies and the Caesars. Here the ancient worship of Isis still held sway 
long after Egypt had been Christianized. The ruins of the gods’ temple and the adjoining pil 

lared court begun by Ptolemy II Philadelphus cover the larger part of the island. 
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after day with comparative ease and com 
fort. There is an aristocratic air abo 
the great twenty-seater, triple-engined, 
liner in which the journey from Croydon 
to Karachi is started. It is by no means 
as comfortable as the flying boat in which 
one travels during the Mediterranean part 
of the trip. But it is elegant; it hasm@ 
sophisticated air. It is a symbol of co 
fident power ! q 
The first leg of the long trip is from 
London to Basle. Most of the passengers 
in this argosy are not going to Indiay 
they are bound for either Paris or Basle 
Those who are continuing have tea and 
dinner near the station—where everyone 
is taken by motor coach from the aero- 
drome—and then they take the train fot 
an overnight journey to Genoa. Apart 
from the fact that Basle is the airplane 
terminus along this route, it is a time 
saver to travel by night and to wake up— 
after a noisy and bumpy journey—iny | 
Genoa on Sunday morning. ~ “4 
We had breakfast on a motor launch 
moored to the quay while the Calcutta, 
our flying boat, awaited us within sight) 
Our pilot was Captain S. J. Stocks, who 
flew Sir Samuel Hoare over the Mediter. 
ranean when the England-India airway 
was opened. Stocks, like all the pilots J 
have met, is tremendously keen on his” 
job. He had a plane of his own before 
the World War when air pioneers were 
still experimenting ; in the war he added to his practical knowl- 
edge; now he is an experienced pilot, tanned by sun and wind) 
and a good fellow to talk with over a meal at the end of ) 
the day. 
The modern way to make a Mediterranean cruise is by flying 
boat. Passengers to India take it in their stride, but the trip) 
from Genoa to Alexandria is a fine experience in itself, and quite? 
complete. Practically all the discomforts of air travel disap- 
pear in a flying boat. The noise of the motors is still with you, 
but cotton wool in the ears cuts out most of the din. ‘‘Bumps” 
are so rare that you can reckon safely on a smooth trip. In 


PHILAE, THE PEARL OF THE NILE 


From 
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cabin there is room to move and to stretch one’s 
s. Flying is low—five hundred to a thousand feet 
so that you can see clearly the amazing beauty of 
e sea, the Italian coast and the isles of Greece pano- 
ically displayed below. 
The cabin floor space of a flying boat is roughly 
rice the width of an argosy floor. If you liken an 
gosy to a dragon fly the seaplane may be compared 
a bee. The argosy is slender, the flying boat is 
uat. On the seaplane’s port side are three chairs, 
te behind the other, each beside a port hole, one 
which will open to allow a cool breeze to enter. On 
e starboard side there are three rows of seats, two 
a row,.again with a port hole that will open. All 
e seats are cushioned. At the back of each seat 
a collapsible tray which can be fixed at lunch time 
» that one can eat the meal provided on the long 
urney between Genoa and Naples. 
The water at Ostia, “port and Brighton of Rome,” 
‘cording to Pilot Stocks’ description, turned out to 
> too shallow for safe landings, so passengers, in- 
lead of taking lunch there as originally planned, ate 
in the air and contented themselves with watching 
ie bathers at Ostia as the plane flew over them, and 
ith a glimpse of the dome of St. Peter’s when the 
Ssibility was good. 
Before leaving Genoa passengers’ cameras are 
saled so that they will not take pictures from the 
r of the cities of Italy. This is one of those petty 
anoyances which, like passports, take some of the 
dy out of travel for ordinary folk and which can 
asily be avoided by determined people who are will- 
ig to take the risks that attend defiance of ridiculous 
Westrictions. It is just the same when flying over 


A NEW VIEW OF THE PYRAMID OF KHEPHREN 


From the air the pyramids assume fascinating new forms which are never revealed to 

the ordinary visitor. Seen directly from above, these stupendous monuments, the 

largest of which covers nearly thirteen acres, reveal the strict geometrical exactness 

with which they were planned. This is a view of the pyramid of Khephren, or Second 

Pyramid, which contains more than two million cubic yards of solid masonry. It is 
second only to Kheops, the greatest pyramid of them all. 


‘reece. Naval or military establishments might be snapped, and the heavy clouds hanging over the volcano we would have had the 


nat would never, never do! Politicians are still not airminded ; thrill of gazing into the mouth of the crater. With luck, how- 
ey grope muddle-headedly in the Middle Ages. They are not ever, passengers flying with this pilot do get a chance of seeing 

et ready for the freedom of the air where frontiers mean noth- Vesuvius under exceptional conditions. 

g, and where a whole new world is ready to be photographed The man who is making a leisurely cruise over the Mediter- 
rom an unusual point of view. ranean will stop for a week at Naples to view the city and to 
It takes five hours to cover the distance between Genoa and visit Vesuvius and Pompeii; we who were on our way to India 

Naples, and on the way Pilot Stocks wrote little notes from the had only from teatime Sunday until breakfast Monday to take 


ockpit to the passengers in the cabin, telling them about the in the beauty—and the squalor—of this historic spot on the 
laces they were passing. Nearing Naples, he offered to fly over glorious bay. 
7esuvius. Everyone was willing, and if it had not been for Early in the morning we left Naples to continue the air jour- 


ney along the coast of Italy, and thence 
over the narrow strip of land that forms 
the instep of Italy. Before long Pilot 
Stocks was writing, “We are now ap- 
proaching Cape Santa Maria di Leuca, the 
most southerly cape on the heel of Italy. 
We now say good-bye to Italy.” 


And so on to Corfu, a place of miracu- 
lous beauty. The flying boat comes down 
in a bay surrounded by hills in pastel 
shades, with a sailing vessel gliding along 
the still blue surface of the sea. 


We were rushed into Corfu for lunch 
and out again before we could begin to 
digest it. Amid the fairylike beauty of 
Corfu this seemed positively inhuman; but 
the timetable is sacred and Athens-bound 
passengers must push on. Also, it is im- 
portant to arrive in Athens before dark, 
which is easy enough with a following 
wind but only just possible with a strong 
head wind. En route the seaplane passes 
by Missolonghi, where Lord Byron died of 
fever contracted while helping Greek in- 


‘i ota surgents in their fight to free themselves 
Shots om hia, es thi See | from Turkish rule. 
DELHI’S NEW LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY Then comes the thrill of seeing the 


England’s air route to India ends at Karachi on the Arabian Sea, but a network of airlines uniting Acropolis from the air and of getting By 
the principal cities of India has already been officially approved. This air view shows the legisla- close-up” on arrival in Athens—provided 
tive assembly building, one of the most impressive structures of the new ‘Delhi, which was opened one reaches there before sundown. After 


in 1927, The three semicircular sections joining the domed building in the center are for the 
) Chamber of Princes, the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. The new Delhi has been 
i designed with great care to make it worthy in every way of the ancient and beautiful city which 


it adjoins. 


a night in Athens we flew on south, coming 
to Suda Bay, Crete, for lunch on the motor 
yacht Jmperia, which is anchored ready to 
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receive passengers in 
English or Italian 
flying boats going 
east On west. saulire 
watchers on board, 
looking skywards 
when the plane is ex- 
pected, see the ma- 
chine above the 
mountains, brilliant 
sunshine upon it, 
steadily making for 
the bay. Coming over 


the © bay’; it@ circles ea & ; Sree res 
slowly and glides : A pez er 


safely to the surface. 

Lunch on the Jm- 
peria was the. last 
meal on European 
soil for those bound 
east. When the plane 
stops again it is in 
Africas Lunch in 
Europe, tea in Africa 
—at Tobruk. 

The exciting part 
Otethemsday. sa ,tiiup 
comes immediately 
after lunch when the 
plane flies over the 
mountains of Crete. 
After traveling so 
much over water one 
feels as though the flying boat has left its own element and that 
it cannot possibly rise above the mountains. They get nearer, 
one can see every detail upon their rugged sides; the plane is 
climbing higher and higher, but it still seems too near the moun- 
tains. The three engines are droning away steadily, strongly; 
one can feel their power and hear their roar. Mountain peaks 
are on each side of the plane; it forges ahead and upward. 
There is plenty of room between the peaks that looked as though 
they were closing in on us. Suddenly the sea appears again in 
front. We are over the mountains and ready to make straight 
for Tobruk. 

Tobruk one day may be the center of Italy’s colonial experi- 
ment in Libya, but today it is little more than a few houses. 
streets and stores on the fringe of the desert. The harbor is 
small but deep. The arrival of a large boat is an event and 
the planes are Tobruk’s swiftest and most regular connection 
with the outside world. At Tobruk we dined and passed the 
night. 

It is not the fashion nowadays to rave about scenery, and I 
have restrained myself according to the twentieth century mode. 
Perhaps it is as well, for if I tried to describe the beauty of 
the blue sea that washes the sandy shores of Africa after leaving 
Tobruk I might not be believed. It is a blue that has captured 
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TY OF SAMARRA 


Lying in the desert north of Bagdad is the walled city of Samarra, one of the sacred cities 
of the Shiah Mohammedans. The mosque of Samarra, the goal of innumerable pilgrims, may 
be clearly seen rising above the flat-roofed houses of the city. 
walls are the ruins of a more venerable mosque. 

by a curious ancient minaret built of mud bricks in the form of a spiral. 
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some of the yelloy 
sunshine — a vol 
tuous blue. Even 
wings and _ floats 
the seaplane catc] 
the reflection of 1 
glorious color w 
flying above it. Te 
watch that marvelous 
sea is the fairest 
loveliest experie 
of this Mediterranez 
trip, just as flyi 
over the mounta 
of Crete is the mos 
thrilling. 

We reached Alex 
andria in time f 
lunch. This was 


Stocks confessed 
was his thirteenth 
He keeps“ a masco 
hanging up in_ hig 
plane—a doll holdi 
a horseshoe—and his 
sigh of relief at the 
end of the journe 
showed that he was 
not indifferent to 
harmless superstt 
tions. 

A motor bus took us to Aboukir, and in the afternoon we were 
in the air again, bound for Gaza in Palestine, taking in the Suez 
Canal en route. I felt on familiar ground—if one can say that 
of an airplane trip—having flown from Cairo to Bagdad last 
year, with Gaza as the first stop. That had been in the morning?) 
with the plane flying 7,000 feet above sea level in the cool air) 
with great white puffy clouds below us massed like a snowfield) 
Traveling in the afternoon we were aware of the heat, and no 
one was sorry to arrive at Gaza. 

Picture a Palestine desert, where Turks and British foug 
during the World War, where the sands are still strewn wi 
bullets and skeletons, where skirmishes are not unlikely even 
today in the present state of Arab and Jew antagonism. In such 
a land a few miles outside Gaza the aerodrome oasis is located 
consisting of a hangar and neat huts for waiting rooms, offices 
and bedrooms. 

The thrill of the flight from Gaza to Rutba comes half an 
hour out of Gaza—the thrill of passing over the Dead Sea. 
From the airplane you take in a view of the whole forty-seven 
miles north-to-south stretch of this pungent, bitter, sparkling 
aquamarine lake that lies placid, without an outlet, surrounded 
by majestic cliffs. , 

Soon we left the sea behind, and there followed miles and 


In the distance beyond the 
Only the outer walls remain, dominated 


REFUELING AT THE LINGEH AERODROME 
The arrival of a plane at the little station of Lingeh on the Persian Gulf always attracts crowds of natives who never cease to marvel at the won- | 


ders of the great airplanes that come and go on regular schedules, 


On the long air trip through the Near East to India the airports are often | 


separated by hundreds of miles. 
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‘les of sand 
aves or rocky, 
lew Ottery, 
ched with heat. 
is a fascinating 
erience to fly 
r this sun- 
irched waste; 
Pscinating 
‘cause of the 


ility to flash over 
without serious 
scomfort — the 
at and the din 
the motors are 


being sick—and 
ithout the dan- 
‘rs._~—stthat)~=0 would 


attempt- 
ig to cross the 
wrface. 

And also with- 
at the risk of be- 
g held up by 
ndits! At rare 
‘tervals bandits hold up the mail and passenger convoy that 
bes every week between Bagdad and Haifa. Last year on the 
sry day that I was making the air journey between Cairo and 
agdad sixteen bandits tried to hold up fourteen passengers in 
six-wheeled car one hundred miles from Rutba. The driver 
ft the convoy dashed into the desert, off the main route, and all 
scaped; but another car, unconnected with the convoy, which 
d followed the passenger car, grew tired of the retreat and 
sturned. In an attempt to drive through the bandits the driver 
as killed and two Mohammedans were wounded. 

Rutba, where we came down for lunch, is a police post in the 
eart of the desert, 365 miles from Gaza and 250 from Bagdad, 
ne only spot in the long stretch from the line of the Hedjaz 
tailway to the Euphrates where water may be found all the year 
ound. Here the Iraq Government has erected near the aero- 
rome a large stone fort and khan equipped with a modern 
ireless station; and here one finds a real touch of civilization 
vith ice in one’s drinking water made 


THE PYRAMIDS OF GIZA 


The massive, angular forms of the pyramids of Giza are sharply silhouetted against the sands of 

the Libian Desert as the plane moves toward them. 

center is Khephren and at the right the smallest of the three, Menkewre. 
a modern hotel and its gardens. 
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The Basra aero- 
drome is at Shaiba 
adjoining the R. 
A. F. station. Here 
we had a bite of 
breakfast and then 


off we went on the 
Persian Gulf 


: por- 
tion of the air 
journey. A f eis 


leaving Basra, Fri- 
day was a day of 
sandwiches and 
lime juice, a day in 
the air interrupted 
only by brief stops 
at Bushire and 
Lingeh, a day of 
dozing and reading 
—never take this 
trip without a 
good supply of 
novels—a day of 
long-distance fly- 
ing, 1,050 miles in 
all. “This is the 
Persian Gulf,” I 
thought as I looked 
out of a window. 
“And those are the 
mountains that run 
down to the sea.” But having looked a few times at sea and 
mountains there was an end to the glamour. The thrill one gets 
out of flying over the Persian Gulf comes from speed only— 
after the few first glimpses of the hot spectacle below. 

We landed safely at Jask where five weeks later the City of 
Jerusalem fell in flames, killing the pilot, a mechanic and a pas- 
senger—the only fatalities on this England-India airway. A 
wing-tip flare set fire to the wing of the airplane, which was mak- 
ing a night landing. Pilot A. E. Woodbridge, who brought down 
Baron Richtofen, the German ace, during the World War, was 
alive when picked up but died not long after. 

We were motored a couple of miles to the home of Mr. Janes, 
who is in charge of the telegraphs at Jask. He talked to us in- 
terestingly throughout dinner, telling us the latest news. He has 
met all the leading airmen who have ever stopped at Jask. That 
night we slept on the roof of his house until awakened by the 
crowing of a cock in the morning. We rose at five for the last 
lap of the journey. 


* é : 
Courtesy Imperial Airways 


At the left is the mighty Kheops, in the 
In the foreground is 


rom a refrigerator in the kitchen! 

Our flying schedule for that day— 
“hursday—called for only a brief stop 
t Rutba (for lunch) and at Bagdad 
‘for tea); but on arrival at Bagdad it 
as discovered that the airplane engines 
aeeded attention. We were, therefore, 
notored to a hotel at Bagdad for din- 
ier. Afterwards Superintendent Coates 
<ept our little party entertained at “The 
Arabian Nights,” an open-air café 
vhere people—almost all of them men 
—sit at small tables as they would in 
Paris or Berlin, drinking and smoking. 
Nith such a grandiose name as “The 
Arabian Nights” one naturally expected 
something very ‘“wild’—very Oriental 
nd wicked! But the vaudeville show 
hat was staged at eleven-thirty would 
ave been voted very slow by a New 
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ts 
a 
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York audience. 
It was dark when we left Bagdad for In rounding southern- 
Basra at three-thirty on Friday morn- most Africa Vasco da 
ing, and it was still too dark to see the ee brought Wester 

: pe into direct com 
pide arenof.Chosroesat Ctesiphon, ninication with the 
when we flew over it. However, I had East for the first time. 
a good view of it on the return journey, Centuries later, the 
this lonely fragment of a mighty brick Suez Canal was built. 
palace, the most splendid example of 


Today the air route 
y ; bring India within seven 
Sassanian architecture. 


days of England. 


Our only stop on this last day was at the aerodrome of 

Gwadar, a port on the Makran coast of Baluchistan, about 
290 miles west of Karachi. I took a picture of the aero- 
drome—a stretch of hard sand, two tents and a flag under a 
blue sky! And from the tents came forth gas to refuel the 
plane together with sandwiches and tea to refresh the 
parched passengers. 
As soon as the plane came to rest on our arrival at 
Karachi a group of native Indians 
rushed forward to greet it and to look 
at us. The weekly arrival of passen- 
gers by air was evidently still a nov- 
elty. The week before they had ar- 
rived on Monday instead of Saturday 
afternoon, the plane having been de- 
layed first by a sandstorm at Bagdad 
and then by monsoon rains which 
flooded the Karachi aerodrome. 

On our departure from the aero- 
drome for the city of Karachi we saw 
the mooring tower and hangar erected 
for the airships which will ply be- 
tween England and India. Karachi, 
hitherto little known, has become 
prominent of late by taking on the 
rank of airport as well as seaport. 

I spent a week in Karachi, a story 
in itself ; but here it is sufficient to say 
that the “Liverpool of India,” as it is 

(Continued on page 52) 
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T is only within 
recent years that 
Majorca has 

been discovered by 
the ordinary traveler. 
A land endowed with 
a delightful climate 
and = oreateasiGe ms ¢ 
beauty, Majorca is 
the largest of the 
Balearic Islands 
which rise out of the 
Mediterranean just 
off the eastern coast 
of Spain. Due to an 
increasing traffic with 
the mainland, Palma, 
the principal city and 
the seat of the Span- 
ish civil and military 
governors, has be- 
come quite modern- 
ized, but go into the 
rural districts and 
you will cross the 
threshold of a new adventure. You will enter a land gay with 
festivals and filled with medieval traditions. 

It is in one of these rural districts, on the northernmost end 


DRESSED FOR THE HOLIDAY 
This grandmother is obviously proud of her 


two grandchildren. They have been specially 
arrayed in the traditional costume im honor 
of carnival week. 


Sc 


are known as los angeles, or angels. 


SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST ATTENDED BY ANGELS 


The procession which winds its way through the streets of Pollensa on Corpus Christi day is a colorful survival of the medieval religious play. The | 
masked figure standing in the center with a raised cross and a lamb under his arms represents John the Baptist. 
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THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE IN MAJORCZ 


A Land of Festivals and Medieval Traditions—Carnival Week and Its 
Processions—Some Charming Customs of the Peasantry 


By RUTH HARRIS BEEL 


of the island, that I have made my home for the past yeai 
Pollensa, the nearest town, claims some ten thousand inhabitants 
but, despite its numbers, it is more correctly an overgrown villag 
rather than a town. 

Throughout all of Majorca the stranger is welcomed; bu 
here, no matter what his nationality or previous condition 6 
servitude, he is placed*in one of two classes. . If he makes” 
sojourn of less than a fortnight he is an “Englishman”; if fi 
stays more than a fortnight he is a “painter.” As this classifica 
tion holds good for the feminine gender as well, I enjoy throug 
no effort on my part the distinction of being “the North Amer 
ican painter,” and by this entirely unwarranted title I am always 
addressed. 

Nor is it only among strangers that names are disregarded 
This has come about, I fancy, because of the very limited num 


ber of family names to be found in the island. On going to § 


Petra, a town claiming distinction as the birthplace of Junipere 
Serra, founder of the California missions, I found: that a large 
percentage of the population bore the name of Serra. To avoi 
the confusion that this would otherwise bring about, an epith 
is added to the Christian name, denoting some incident or ma 
of distinction, and if it is of sufficient note this epithet may ev 
be handed down for several generations. Thus my cook 


known as “Juana of the curdled milk’ because her maternal 
grandfather is said to have sold a goat which gave curdled milk 
while my gardener is called “Bartolomé of the cow” because he 
is the possessor of one of those useful creatures so rarely found 
in Majorca. q 


Photo by G. Bestara” 


; The elaborately clothed girls 
During the procession they execute a stately dance to the music of violins and guitars. 4 
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ollensa is a typical sleepy Majorcan town. Narrow, winding 
Mets are shadowed by crowded houses of gray stone, with 
Nly arched doorways in which old women always seem to be 
signg, talking long and volubly. The younger women engage 
his much-prized form of 
greation at one of the town 
f@ntains, where morning and 
gning they gather to fill their 
mceful earthen water-jars. 
Deasionally one sees a bobbed 
fed or an abbreviated skirt 
Mong them, but for the most 
mt they wear a costume 
wich has the sanction of cen- 
ies. A long and voluminous 
is topped by a tight black 
lice, over which is worn a 
mceful shawl. The head is 
G@ially covered by a silk ker- 
Stef, tied under the chin; but 
he day is a fiesta, a head- 
ss of white net covers the 
k of the head and is fast- 
d at the neck and bust. Be- 
this hangs a braid of hair 
Wich in summer is protected 
fom the dust by a little black 
zk. In some parts of the is- 
fad the coiffure is further em- 
jlished by two bows of rib- 
j1, one worn at the top of the 
Mad and the other at the end 
ithe braid; but Miss Pollen- 
awill tell you that she considers this fashion far less elegante. 
As a sad proof of the fact that the high cost of living has 
Waded even this tranquil land, the men for the most part, 
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Photo by Ruth Harris Bell 
AT THE ANNUAL FAIR 
very Majorcan town has its yearly fair, a far more impressive occasion 
han the ordinary weekly market. At this time, the bargain hunters wear 
heir festive attire. Unlike so many other parts of Europe it is bad 
orm to bicker and bargain in Majorca. Everything has its price and 
to argue would be a breach of good manners. 


YOUNG MAJORCANS 


During carnival time girls and women alike welcome the opportunity to 
wear their gayest dresses. Most of the women of Majorca still cling to 
the traditional costume which has the sanction of centuries. 
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through force of economy, have given up their traditional cos- 
tumes for modern attire. But occasionally one sees an old man 
wearing the flat, wide-brimmed hat, short, tight-fitting jacket 
and wide, bell-shaped trousers which were prevalent in the island 
a quarter of a century ago. 

It is from such an old man 
that one may hear tales of the 
days when Pollensa furnished 
her share of smugglers for 
which the island was _ re- 
nowned. Since the advent of 
Primo de Rivera smuggling 
has very largely been stopped, 
though assuredly Majorca’s 
wild and rocky coast, as well 
as her proximity to Africa, 
makes a combination’ difficult 
for even these law-abiding na- 
tives to resist. 

This same old man may also 
be an authority on the buried 
treasure in which the country 
is said to abound. |’ Occasion- 
ally a farmer will dig up an 
amphora filled) with’ Roman 
coins, a reminder of the fact 
that Majorca was at one time 
under Roman rule, but it is 
not these things which stir the 
native imagination so much as 
those treasures of gold and 
precious stones which, if one 
‘s. to. believe curtent opinion, 
were buried by the Arab invaders when they were finally driven 
from the island. The walls of what was at one time the strong- 


Photo by Ruth Harris Bell 


hold of the kings of Majorca have :been practically demolished 


e pee GUS Tie ig 
‘ Photo by Ruth Harris Beul 
SUNDAY SHOPPING IN POLLENSA 
Vegetables, piled fruit, flowers, olives in great jars and occasionally tin- 
ware and china are the principal goods on sale at the Pollensa Sunday 
market. The peasants bring their baskets of ,vegetables the night 
before and leave them in the square, assured that they will be untouched, 
for Majorcan honesty is proverbial. 
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by treasure-seekers, who expected to find vast fortunes hidden 


in them. 


But of equal, if not greater, importance is the o!d woman 
whose age and reputed wisdom have earned for her the title of a 
I have not been able to ascertain of how many 
of these “wise women” Pollensa can boast, but of their powers 
I have been assured. They are said to cure fits, make the lame 
walk, and do any number of other remarkable things, provided 
that the conditions are favorable and their advice is carried out 


“wise woman.” 


to the last letter. Of 
their cures I can vouch 
for only Wones =) the 
eighteen - month - old 
baby of my gardener 
had badly _ swollen 
glands in her neck. 
The “wise woman” 
who was consulted 
prescribed that a cer- 
tain small fish found in 
the nearby bay be ap- 
plied to the child’s lips. 
This treatment was 
carried out, and to my 
great astonishment in 
a few days the baby 
had apparently recov- 
ered. 

The district about 
Pollensa is character- 
istic ot the entire is- 
land. On the terraced 
mountainsides grow 
fantastically gnarled 
and twisted olive trees, 
while in the fertile val- 
leys are orchards of 
figs and almonds, with 
an occasional orange 
or lemon grove. Be- 
tween the fruit trees 
are grown wheat, 
beans, and a few vege- 
tables. 

Agricultural meth- 
ods in Majorca are 
primitive in the ex- 
treme. The harvesting 
of wheat provides a 
striking example. Af‘er 
being cut with a 
scythe, the wheat is 
piled upon a hard dirt 
platform. The thresh- 
ing is done by means 
of a stone flail dragged 
round and round by a 
blindfolded horse or 
mule. The wheat is 
separated from the 
chaff by being tossed 
in the air with wooden 
shovels and later sifted 
through a large sieve 
supported on long 
poles. Nearly every 
peasant family grows 


just enough wheat for its own consumption, and after having 
been dried in the sun, it is stored in the attic, to be taken to a glance, and their grace of walk and carriage is noteworthy. 

Pollensa is said to have been founded by Rome, and certainly, 
it is with a conservatism worthy of her Roman founders that 


Here one may best study the | 
typical Majorcan festivals, and the origin of some of these forms | 


nearby mill, as flour is needed to make bread. 

As a large part of the agricultural labor is carried on by women 
and children, in Majorca a child is considered an asset rather 
than a liability. Families of eight and ten are the rule rather 
than the exception, and with the advent of each child the suc- 
cessful farmer will feel that he can rent another piece of land, 
for has he not another potential laborer? 
see three generations working together in a field, all singing an 
Arab chant, the invariable accompaniment of any labor. 
minor notes sound plaintive to our Western ears, but the happy 


oil on hand. 


. . 


Photo by G. Bestard 
RESCUING THE COCK ON SAN ANTONIO’S EVE 


The entire countryside gathers to watch Pollensa’s odd contest on San Antonio’s Eve. At 
the very top of this smooth and heavily greased pole a cock is tied. To succeed in climbing 
the pole and rescuing the cock is an honor for which there are many contenders. One/of 
the recent victors achieved the feat by wearing six suits of clothing. As one suit became 
drenched with grease, he shed it, and proceeded in this manner until he reached his goal. 


she clings to her old traditions. 
an interesting subject of conjecture. 
It is not unusual to 


The 


faces of these people indicate that they are contented and happj 

Due to her many and varying duties outside of her home, th 
Majorcan peasant woman has of necessity reduced her hous 
work to a minimum. Whitewashed walls, stone or dirt flo 
and an almost total lack of furniture have certainly simplified he 
cleaning, while her culinary activities consist mainly in baking 
sufficient number of loaves of coarse brown bread in her outdog 
oven each week, and in having an inexhaustible supply of oliy 
Bread and oil the Majorcan peasant eats on arising 


Arab or even Gallic type who deserves more than a passing 


Take for example the fiesta of San Antonio, which takes | 
place on January the seventeenth. The morning before the Saint’s 
day the young men of the district go in a band to a pine-covered | 
mountain slope where they select the tallest tree that they can 
find. \When it has been stripped and greased, and a cock tied to | 


q 


bread and oil he eat 
about ten o'clock; a 
noon he may have ; 
hot dish of beans 
rice; at four o’clock hi 
eats more bread ane 
oil, and at night thi 
popular dish is a vege 
table soup enriche 
with oil in which j 
soaked the coars 
bread. 7 

Sunday closing laws 
would find no favor it 
Majorca, for it is of 
Sunday that the peas: 
ants bring their prod 
uce to the nearest town 
to sell. Flocks of 
sheep, squealing pigs 
tiny burros laden with 


2) 


mules—all 
mate the 
country roads ona Sun- ~ 
day morning. In cas¢ 
the farm is in an out 
lying district, the prod: 
uce will be brought to 
the market square the 
night before, the farm- 
er resting assured that 
he will find his baskets 
undisturbed the  fol- 
lowing morning, for 
Majorcan honesty is 
proverbial. 

Although for thé 
most part these island 
people are of averag 
build and height, their 
ancestry has been soa 
varied that it is impos" 
sible to discover a rep 
resentative Majorcan 
Romans, Visi- 


n 


cessively ruled the 1s- 


the physical 
of the inhabitants. 
Majorcan beauties aré 
rare, yet occasionally 
one sees a Roman, 


its very top, it is 
brought to the side 
portal of the paro- 
chial church. There, 
to the music of a 
flute and gaita, or 
Spanish bagpipe, it is 
solemnly raised. To 
achieve the honor of 
rescuing the cock 
there are many aspir- 
ants, and the entire 
countryside turns out 
to watch the competi- 
tion. This year a very 
canny youth reached 
the top in the first at- 
tempt by means of 
wearing six suits of 
clothing. As one suit 
became covered with 
grease he neatly shed 
it, and again started 
on his way. Even 
the cock expressed 
Photo by Ruth Harris Bell his appreciation of 


[THE ITINERANT KNIFE GRINDER this ingenuity by 


e knife grinder proclaims his presence by COEDS. loudly and 
indescribable din caused by the contact lustily when he was 
Ga piece of band-saw with the turning stone. finally brought down. 


In the evening the 
sleets are gay with bonfires around which the Antonios sit 
@nking the sweet and sticky anise of which the Majorcans are 
fond. 

The following day is taken up with more serious business, for 
itis then that the animals must be blessed. There are some 
ry ancient Pollensans who remember when all manner of 
rmyard animals were brought to the portal of the parochial 
urch ; now only the beasts of burden are so fayored. Most of 
tm go by with gentle unconcern, but sometimes a pair of 
actious mules will necessitate the efforts of both temporal and 
iritual powers to induce them to submit to the swinging of 
nsers and the sprinkling of holy water. 

Another January fiesta is that of San Sebastian, which is cele- 
ated on the twentieth of the month. Here the martyred Saint 
pms to have laid aside his many arrows, and his symbol be- 
mes a great banner of blue brocade fastened to a pole some 
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. |, SAINT PETER AND THE IMMORTAL COCK 

fajorca celebrates Easter with a naive and colorful enthusiasm. On 

faundy Thursday there is an elaborate procession in which white-robed 

1en carry numerous crudely carved religious images. This image of Saint 

‘eter and the immortal cock is typical. The men and boys are supposed 
to represent fishermen. 


fifteen feet in length. 
The standard bearer 
is one who has made 
a vow to carry the 
banner in return for 
some mediation of 
the Saint. -Wearing 
a Roman toga of blue 
and white, his arms 
and legs bandaged to 
give support, he leads 
a long procession. 
Behind him come a 
drummer, dressed as 
a Roman centurion, 
and two men riding 
hobby-horses. The 
drum beats and the 
cavallets, or hobby- 
horses, caper to weird 
tunes rendered on a 
flute and violin. This 
undoubtedly __ repre- 
sents the sainted 
warrior followed by 
by his triumphant 
cavalry. Each of the 
five churches of the 
town is visited, and 
never once must the 
standard bearer put 
down his burden; no mean feat, for the distance covered is easily 
five miles. 

As in all. Latin countries, carnival week in Majorca is the 
occasion for great merry-making. It is then that the young 
men serenade their sweethearts with guitars, bagpipes, and the 
native zombomba. ‘This last instrument is worthy of note. It 
is made out of a hollow gourd over which a skin is stretched, 
and through which is run a piece of bamboo. The method of 
producing a note is simple but effective. The player wets his 
hand with sputum and rubs it up and down the bamboo rod. 
The sound produced is similar to that made by the bass notes 
of a cello. 

I was fortunate in being invited this year to a carnival baile, 
or dance, in the home of one of my peasant neighbors. Ranged 
about the room were the guests, seated on chairs or mats of 
woven grass. The only light was that furnished by a tiny oil- 


~ 


Photo bs Ruth Harris Bell 
PIN-WHEELS FOR SALE 


This fellow generally does a flourishing busi- 

ness on festival days, for old and young alike 

consider pin-wheels essential to a holiday 
costume. 


Photo by G. Bestard 
THE PROCESSION OF THE KITTENS 


More processions mark the celebration of the week of Corpus Christi. 

This particular procession is called Los Mochetes, or “the kittens,” and 

is held in honor of little girls. These celebrations are as beautiful as 

they are poetic and they are an important factor in the life of a people 
with few amusements. 
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burning lamp which hung from the raftered ceiling. The music 
was that of an accordion and a bagpipe, supplemented by the 
castanets of five or six little girls. One couple at a time, the 
guests danced the native mateixes on the hard dirt floor. The 
name mateixes originates from the Majorcan word mateix, 
meaning “the same,” and anyone who sees this dance will agree 
that it is well named. The woman turns and turns in endless 
circles, with dainty steps and downcast eyes, while her partner 
follows in never-ending 
pursuit of her. 

Tired of dancing, some- 
one suggested that they 
‘sing. A minstrel was 
chosen, and going from 
one woman to. another, 
young and old, he sang an 
extemporaneous verse to 
each, while the others 
joined in the chorus. 

The Easter fiestas begin 
on Maundy Thursday. 
Throughout the afternoon 
groups of women dressed 
in black go from church to 
church to tell their rosaries 
while the men busy them- 
selves at the sheep market 
choosing the spring lamb 
which is to break the Len- 
ten fast. At dusk’ the pro- 
cession forms at the paro- 
chial church. First come 
the mysteries of crudely 
carved wood carried by 
groups of men dressed in 
white. robes. These are 
followed by various re- 
ligious societies of men 
and boys, .all carrying lan-- 
terns or lighted candles. A 
man dressed in a. robe of 
coarse, blue material, his - 
face masked by long mat- 
ted hair, and. wearing a: 
crown: of thorns, carries .a 
heavy cross of olive wood. 
This is likewise someone 
who has made a vow, and 
his identity is a matter of 
excited conjecture. The 
procession seems endless: 
military guards; thirteen 
old men, blue robed and 
white surpliced, represent- 
ing the thirteen disciples; 
more men and boys, and 
finally the magnificently 
robed priests carrying le 
Sangre, a life-sized Cruci- 
fixion of carved and paint- 
ed wood, covered by a 
shawl of black lace. 

After having visited all 
the churches of the town, 
the procession returns to 
the parochial church. There 
is enacted the curious cere- 
mony of “washing the feet 
of the disciples.” The thirteen old men sit down on footstools 
in a long row before the high altar. They take off their shoes 
and socks, and with great pomp and ceremony a priest goes 
from one to the other to wash their feet. 

On Good Friday a wooden effigy of the dead Christ lies in 
state in a little oratory which crowns the top of a hill known as 
the “Calvary.” Here the countryside assembles to pass before 
the bier. When the last rays of the sun have disappeared, the 
funeral cortege forms. Black-robed priests carry the bier, which 
is followed by several hundred men and women carrying lighted 
tapers. No matter what one’s creed, the sight of this procession 
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EASTER MORNING IN POLLENSA 


On Easter Sunday a diminutive effigy of the Virgin is carried out of one of the 

houses to greet an efhgy of the risen Christ. 

received and returned the two figures are carried through the thronged streets.) 

In Majorca there is a saint’s day for every day in the year. Formerly so many 

were celebrated that the Pope had to order that only those on the church calendar 
should be allowed to interrupt mundane affairs. 


TRAVE 


moving slowly down the cypress-lined steps to the music of 
mournful funeral dirge cannot help but be impressive. 

I was surprised to hear the Easter bells peal forth on Satur 
day morning. On questioning my servant, I learned that j 
order to facilitate the Easter blessing of the houses Easter ha 
been advanced a day in Majorca. However, it is not until 
Easter Sunday that the populace assembles in the market plac 
to see a diminutive statue of the Virgin brought out of one of | 


gy of the risen Christ 
Three times the little V 
gin bows her head and, th 
salutation having been fe 


are carried in procession 
through the town. 

What is undoubtedly # 
most picturesque of all 
Pollensa’s festivals is th 
of Corpus Christi, which i 
celebrated each year on the 
seventh of June. This fies 
ta, which was inaugurated 
in the thirteenth century i 


in Spanish countries, If 
early celebration alway 


ligious drama, and_ thi 
strange procession which 
wends its way through tht 
streets of Pollensa is cer 


these 


plays. 
boys dressed as angels 


with his face covered by 
a curious mask. Obviously 
he represents Saint Jo 
the Baptist, for he carri 
a small cross and a live” 


two young girls in fantas 
tic costumes adorned with 
long peacock-like 
They go through the step 
of a stately dance to they} 


formed ona violin andy) 
guitars. On this occasion 
the Eucharist is 
through the streets under 
a gilded canopy by priests 
robed in gold brocade. ~ 

Every Majorcan tows 
has its patron saint, and 
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After the salutation has been / 


celebration of this saint's 
day the most important fir 
esta of the year. In Pollensa the “Patrona” is the Virgin of the} 
Puig, so called because of the finding of a miraculous statue of 7 
the Virgin on a nearby hill, known as the Puig. The festival} 
falls on the second of August and is the anniversary of the vic | 
tory won by the Pollensans in 1550 when they routed an army of | 
invading Barbary pirates, 7 
After the procession in honor of the guardian saint has re- | 
turned to the church, the stree‘s are filled with the cries of | 
battle. Moors on horseback, wearing flowing capes and bright | 
colored turbans and armed with scimitars and blunderbusses, | 
(Continued on page 50) 
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tHE Vienna of today never fails to fill me with a desire 
to laugh—or to cry. It is that sort of place, with a rich 
: personality and temperament that deeply stir the emotions 
\d-leave them fragrant with precious memories. 

So deep and lasting have been my Viennese impressions that 
lcan close my eyes at any time and wander back through one 
kerished path after another enhancing the experience with the 
vor and pathos of far-off bygone things. 

Vienna is incapable of mediocrity. Her music, her drama, 
sr concerts, her parks, her public buildings, her skyline, are all 
stinguished and strongly marked with that evasive quality 
hown as charm. They all run the gamut, piercing the heights 
* gaiety and the depths of poignancy. Take Johann Strauss’ 
ustly famous 

altzes. What a lilt 

f gaiety and aban- 

on is enmeshed and 

astained by fervent 

‘rains of pathos and 

oignancy. And yet a 
ohann Strauss be- 


r 


ion, suicide or dis- 
rrace of a Hapsburg. 
Ah, those were the 
ays! When the Im- 
derial Guard blew a 
“anfare on their 
trumpets and the im- 
derial- barouche 
Mashed out of the 
ofburg into the 
Ring, perhaps on its — 
way to Schénbrunn. 
The people stood” 
looking after it, per- 
haps in fear, perhaps 
in awe, perhaps in 
hate — although such 
a harsh emotion is 
rare among these 
gentle people — per- 
haps in love. Count 
upon it, they never 
wasted themselves on 
mediocre emotions. 
One must have 
seen Vienna in the 
imperial days in or- 
der to glimpse cer- 
‘tain tints of gold and 
hear murmurous un- 
dertones and _ over- 
tones invisible and in- 
audible today. Fully 
to appreciate the 
Vienna of today, one 
must fancy he sees 
the wraiths of yester- 
day — an intermin- © 
gling of the uniforms 
of all the crack regi- 
ments of the Empire; 
from Hungary, from 
Czechoslovakia, from 


THE AUSTRIAN HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT 


The Ring-Strasse with its monuments, avenues, gardens and imposing buildings is the pride 
-of Vienna. Among the finest of these buildings is the classic House of Parliament, formerly 
the seat of the Imperial Diet and now the meeting-place of the two chambers of Austria’s 
federal congress. Directly behind the Parliament is seen the Gothic tower of the Rathaus, 
and directly ahead the University. At the right is the Burg Theater 


VIENNA’S SUPERB BOULEVARDS 


The spacious boulevards of Vienna are among the finest in the world. Those of the famous 

Ring-Strasse, encircling the inner city, occupy the site of the old ramparts and are two and 

a half miles in length. In addition to her boulevards Vienna possesses extensive gardens, 

fountains, squares and many impressive buildings that recall the somewhat pompous mag- 
nificence of the Imperial régime. 
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SS Pe ViyAcious: AUSTRIAN CAPITAL 


How Vienna Eats, Drinks and Makes Merry—Café Life in One of Europe’s 
Most Beautiful Cities—Some Typical Viennese Celebrations 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Bosnia and Herzegovina, from Galicia and the Bukowina, from 
Dalmatia and Moravia. ; 

Vienna has changed politically and economically, but not emo- 
tionally—never! The same care-free, devil-may-care, eat, drink 
and be merry, spirit ripples through the lives of the people. Not 
that they are a vicious or wicked people; they are unmoral rather 
than immoral. They. laugh and they cry. For example, a 
middle-aged married lady told me how when she was thirty-five 
she had run off from her husband with a young Hungarian 
she met one day with friends in the Stadtpark. That evening 
they reached a divine little place in the Tyrol and sat eating 
wiener schnitzel and laughing over their escapade, when the 
lover happened to mention the husband. It was fatal. .She 
began to weep copi- 
ously — not at her 
misdeed, but because 
she had forgotten to 
leave food for the 
bird — for the first 
time since they were 
married! The poor 
little thing would 
probably die and her 
husband would blame 
her for it. She must 
go back immediately 
and attend to the 
matter! Meanwhile 
the tears dripped 
over the schnitzel and 
spoiled’ it. In fact, 
the whole romance 
was spoiled, for her 
Hungarian bade her 
a cold adieu and she 
never saw him again. 
“But my husband 
Friederich was divine 
to me when I arrived 
home all tired out at 
midnight,” she told 
me with tears again 
in her eyes at the 
recollection, “and [| 
was unfaithful to him 
Only once again as 
long as he lived!” 

This little story 
serves to illustrate an 
important commen- 
tary I have to make 
upon the Viennese, 
f which is, that there 
‘seems to be some 
Secret passageway 
connecting their ali- 
mentary canal with 
their Saragossa Sea 
of Romance. Let the 
Viennese eat and 
drink to his—or her 
—taste and you open 
the flood-gates of 
their imagination. 
But the recipe is not 
complete until a little 
music is added, then 
you have the stuff 
that dreams and 
poetry are made of. 

I know of no eat- 


= 
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Courtesy Austrian 1ourist U pice 
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ing and drinking fest that is more 
characteristic of Vienna than a heu- 
rigen. The heurigen belongs as 
locally to Vienna as the old Harvest 
Home used to belong to the country 
town life of the Northern States. 

Heurigen means, literally, “this 
year’s” wine. The drinking of this 
year’s wine begins any time after the 
first of the year, but the real drinking 
festivals take place in the springtime 
when the weather not only permits but 
invites the merrymaker out of doors. 

The first heurigen party of which 
I was a member took place in the 
deflation year of 1922, when the 
kronen-was 10,000 to the dollar. (It 
later soared to 100,000 to the dollar.) 
This added a little of its own intoxi- 
cation to the party, which was made 
up of four Americans and four Vien- 
nese. We drank new wine to remem- 
ber things, and they to forget them! 
Both of the Viennese husbands and 
wives had been independently wealthy 
only a few years before, but their 
fortunes and estates, together with 
jewels and personal property, had 
been nearly wiped out in the Austrian 
débacle. That was the common fate 
suffered by nearly all the rich and 
noble families. So we all had occasion 
to be gay. 

Heurigen parties are still held in 
the same way out amidst the fringes 
of the city. You should select a 
moonlight night and then drive out in 
a red-geared victoria—they are still 
to be found!—as we did. We could 
plainly discern that supremely beau- 


tiful gothic tower of St. Stefan’s—‘‘alt Stefl,” as the Viennese 
affectionately call it. The roar of the inner city and the bright 
lights of the Ring faded. Then we threaded our way through 
winding streets with an occasional baroque doorway looking 
more grotesque than ever in the dim light of the moon. 
the cafés began to thin out and we clack-clacked past walled 
gardens that suggested mystery and romance. 


Finally we drew rein 
before a quaint lane- 
like street half-closed 
at the other end, be- 
yond which we could 
glimpse the gentle hills. 
We paused a moment 
to listen to the singing. 
It was an old drinking 
song and the effect out 
there in the moonlight 
was _ unforgettable. 
Then we took our 
places at the wooden 
table that had been 
reserved for us. 

Heurigen wine is de- 
ceptive, I may say in- 
sidious. It is brought 
in pitchers and poured 
into a decoy in the 
middle of the table in 
the shape of a tiny 
wooden pump, which 
we designated “the 
town pump: The 
wine was served in 
goblet-sized glasses. 
We all tasted it, said it 
was really nothing at 
all and ordered a sec- 
ond pumpful. It might 


other entertainments are offered to the. pleasure-loving Viennese. 
the first amusement park was opened there, the Prater 


SYMBOLS OF GOOD CHEER 
Branches of evergreen are hung before the shops to in- 
dicate that the heurigen wine is ready for the thirsty 
Viennese. The heurigen festivals in springtime are as 
much a part of Viennese life as the Harvest) Home cele- 
brations used to be of New England life. 


find him in the café. 
But what café? 


Even 


VIENNA’S CONEY ISLAND 


At the Prater theaters, beer gardens, ferris wheels, marionettes, bands and innumerable 


life. 


I have been told on good authority that the café—or Kaffee- 
haus, as it was then called—originated in Vienna. 
believe it. If a Viennese is not to be found at home, or at busi- 
ness—which is more frequent than otherwise—you will surely 


There are more than a thousand of them. : 
I have sat in several score of them myself and drunk my glass 


Ever since 1603, when 
has played a vital part in Vienna’s 


have been sweet cider—as far as th 
taste went. The first glassful left u 
contemptuous. The second glassfu 


sponsibility of years of discretion an¢ 
wisdom. 

By the time the music—an accor 
dion and a zither; heavenly combina: 
tion under the proper circumstances! 
—rotated in our direction we were 
doing things contrary to nature and 
gravitation. I really don’t know but 
what it is a good thing sometimes to 
part company with the “old Adam” 
within you, for a brief season. How- 
ever, there was my very good friend 
who was known at the club as a tight 


count for them hanging about our 
ears nearly all the evening. I inves- 
tigated and discovered that my “near” 
friend had been handing out ten-thou: 
sand-kronen bills! I had never seer 
his wife do more than smile in the 
gentle way suggested by the Book of 


Etiquette. She haw-hawed several” 
times before the evening was) 
through! I contributed to the gar- 


rulity with some suppressed some- 
thing or other that probably needed 7 | 
exercise, which I cannot just now re- 7 
call. It seemed to answer that plain- 
tive question, “Make me a child again 
just for tonight!” That at least is = 
one of the pleasures and possible 77 
benefits to be derived from a Vienna 
heurigen. 


I can well 


of — what do you 
think? Not wine or 
beer, spirits or whisky. 
Tea or “cottee, asad 
rule: it all depends 
upon the time of day © 
and where you happen 
to be. Much depends 
upon the season. If it 
be spring or summer, 
you will take your re- 
freshments out on the 
sidewalk. If it be in 
the Graben, it may be 
in the middle of the 
street. 

I would suggest, if 
you are to be some- 
time in Vienna, to 
make a complete round 
of the Ring in the 
springtime! Begin 
with the Café Schwar- 
zenberg nearly oppo- 
site the Hotel Imperial. 
There you have a vista 
through the Schwar- 
zenbergplatz to the 
P ala cies, Next day 
move on to either of 
the great cafés on the 
corner of Wolzeiller. 


POE MBER, 19:29 


re the currents of picturesque life 
ing back and forth to the markets 
to the Stadtpark will eddy at your 
. Then move on round to the Dan- 
Canal front, or Franz-Josef’s Ring, 
osite Leopoldstadt, and bask in the 
nds and sights of the throngs pour- 
over the half-dozen bridges. Next 
| perhaps take a seat on the Schot- 
ing. Across the open square stands 
majestic Votivkirche, although 
lt within the century it has the 
gice and lines of a medieval minster. 
He University is hiding just beneath 
grove of trees round the bend. 
3ut the apex isa little café near the 
fiction of the Franzens and the Burg 
ags. Here you will see at a glance 
@: true glories of Wien. Shooting 
Ave the trees like a bursting rocket 
the rich gothic spire of the Rathaus, 
arer by is the classical sprawling pile 
the Parliament Buildings. We are 
Marly in the center of the Volksgarten, 
Baind which rises the magnificent 
@anite Hofburg nearly finished when 
f: destined occupant, the Crown 
fince Rudolf, was assassinated in 
rajevo and the whole world turned 
epileptic somersault and landed on 
| back. The Austrian Empire was 
fushed out of existence at the bottom 
the heap. But the Royal Palace will 
@ways stand and show both what Aus- 
fia once was and dreamed she would 
come. It is like a musical scale in 
He sky forever indicating Austria’s 
wan Song that began with the glori- 
1s chord of Stefanskirche. Thence to 


uge _ Renais- 
ance Palaces of 
st and Natural 
listory, like a 
Mant sombre 
hant echoed in 
fugue. 
It is not merely 
ea or coffee that 
ve drink under 
uch circum- 
tances; these 
imple beverages 
.re transmuted 
nto nectar that 
2ffervesces and 
turns the sights 
bout us into 
prand visions 
peopled by _his- 
ory and _ pan- 
oplied by fancy. 
Franz Molnar 
once wrote a 
wonderful play 
surrounding the 
character and ex- 
ploitts of two 
e h'aracters— 
taken by Joseph 
Schildkraut and 
Eva LeGallienne 
— entitled “Lil- 
iom.” It might 


just as well have songs, 


e Hofburg Theater, more magnificent than the Paris Opera 
ouse and the cost of which was very, very carefully concealed. 
Te come to some low notes in the Minorittenkirche tower, the 
oyal Chapel contributing a short spirited line. 
1e court, the Ring and the Gardens and pause between the two 


city. It'is in these pleasant spots that they hold 


CROSSING THE RIVER 


A branch of the Danube which has been converted into 

a canal skirts the inner city and gives Vienna a spacious 

waterway lined with parks and boulevards and crossed 

by several handsome bridges. These bridges are often 

adorned with the ornate and sentimental statues which 

were so popular in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 


Then we cross 


CELEBRATING THE COMING OF SPRING 


In the springtime the Viennese fill the innumerable charming inns and cafés on the outskirts of the 


their heurigen wine fests, singing their sentimental 
dancing, eating prodigiously and contributing liberally to the waning gaiety of the nations. 
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been) ‘called “the Prater.” for in 
essence the characters symbolized this 
People’s Park of Vienna. City pleas- 
ure parks so often reveal the personal- 
ity of the cities they represent: Coney 
Island is the effervescent spirit of New 
York; the Zoologische Garten that of 
Berlin; the Champs Elysée that of 
Paris; the Crystal Palace that of Lon- 
don. ‘The Prater represents even more 
a certain mood of the temperamental 
Vienna. 

There is a little street in the Prater 
called “The Wurstl” in which all the 
marionette theaters are located. It is 
more popular than the ferris wheel; 
for the children, for romantic couples, 
for the old folks. They come here and 
perhaps see several of the shows, at 
fifty groschen each, then they go to one 
of the many bier gartens and continue 
with the romance of the puppet shows. 
There they will sit the rest of the eve- 
ning—talking, singing, listening to the 
music, holding hands and looking up at 
the stars. As though it were all the 
most important thing in life! It all 
seems so small and insignificant in our 
complex lives. A puppet show, sev- 
eral glasses of beer in an open-air 
garden, a frankfurter sandwich, a few 
glittering stars at the cost of sixty 
cents perhaps. Too cheap! You've got 
to spend money where we come from 
to get—what? What do we get for 
our money, anyhow? Well, whatever 
it costs and whatever we get, I doubt 
if any of us get more of that precious 
commodity called Happiness than the 


rank and file of these Viennese who frequent the Prater. 

During the indoor season, there is a famous café over on 
the Herrengasse (Gentlemen’s Street) that I like to visit because 
it is frequented now and then by the literati. 
species, the Herrenhof Kaffee is not one of your dingy 


Contrary to the 
“Joints,” 
the haunt of the 
unwashed “bohe- 
mians.” It is chic 
and well groom- 
ed: vsoomaren its 
patrons. Nor are 
fherelh baie lt 
lights outside in 
the evening blaz- 
mg forth the 
warmth, charm 
and taste to be 
found within. 
The MHerren- 
gasse is almost 
deserted at night. 
One may enter 
this street—com- 
ing from the 
Great White 
Way of Vienna, 
Kaerntner 
strasse — passing 
through the 
Neuemarkt (the 
New Market sev- 
eral hundred 
years ago), paus- 
ing at the base of 
Fischer von Er- 
lach’s_ glorious 
Triton Fountain, 
glistening under 
the light of the 
street lamps, 
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while the sleepy 
tram with two red 
trailers passes. We 
cast a hungry look 
for a moment over 
at the famous Res- 
taurant Meisl & 
Schadn where we 
recently lunched 
with Gerhardt 
Hauptmann, or 
glance back at the 
rear end of the ele- 
gant Ritz, and then 
wait several min- 
utes reverently 
while the twenty 
great bells of neaby 
St. Stefan’s jangle 
a grotesque carillon 
that recalls the old 
world’s reeling in 
the dim gothic cor- 
ridors of the night. 
Then we cross the 
platzg and plunge 
into a quaintly nar- 
row street that 
brings us abruptly 
against the ancient 
Lutheran Chapel 
that stands in the 
way. We politely turn aside to the right and enter a charming 
quarter of Old Vienna, a corridor of buildings with sloping roofs 
with gable windows that have been blinking down upon the city 
of the Hapsburgs for many reigns. They were not even dis- 
turbed by the collapse of 1918 that shook the world, but only 
continued to blink by day and doze by night. 

Straight ahead is the spire of the Michaelerkirche in the night 
looking like a giant foolscap mocking the empty Royal Palaces 
sprawled out on every side in luxurious indolence. We pass right 
through the wall that blocks our path again, a dim passage bur- 
rowing the ancient bulwarks, pausing midway in a tiny court 
where the modern jazz world quite slips away as we stand before 
a primitive.Holy Group set up in a grotto hollowed out of the 
walls of the church, dimly lit by a bracket lamp, the flaring gas- 
light giving a vivid reality to the painted figure of Christ on 
the Mount of Olives. 

We reluctantly pass by a weinstube from which seeps a strange 
obligato of German wine songs and clinking glasses to the fainter 
chant of the single priest holding vespers in the Michaelerkirche ; 
the New Day of the World crowding out the older one of the 


illustrious musical centers in Europe. 


Re 


STREET LIFE IN THE AUSTRIAN CAPITAL 


The spacious streets of Vienna reflect the charm and graciousness of the city’s life. The cafés, which are such an important part of the city’s life, 
are everywhere. One of the more famous, the Graben, is seen on the left situated on a little island in the center of a large thoroughfare. The bridges” 
crossing the Danube Canal are always lined with the bright booths of flower and fruit vendors. 2 Y 


ALONG THE DANUBE CANAL 


Vienna’s varied and colorful history extends to Roman times when it was a small frontier-fort- 
ress built for protection against the ‘Germanic tribes. 
tury it grew to be the social and political center of the Hapsburg empire and one of the most 


pire is today a metropolis of nearly two million and, next to Berlin, the world’s largest German- 


prostrate in th 
In the second half of the eighteenth cen- qyst! 
The brilliant capital of the former Austro-Hungarian em- But there, 
have nearly passe | 
speaking city. by the _ shadowy 


TRAVE 


-* Church. We almog 
tip-toe past th 
gothic portal that 
cloyed with 
odor of incense and 
come face to fac 
with the grandes 
Royal Portal in 
world, now leadi 
to a Prison of Be 
tiful Hope, shroud 
ed in dark shado 
We © glance 
ward at the magni 
ficent stretch — 
palaces that refl 


?Aiglon rode roun 
and round dream 
of his father’s fall 
ing worlds — a 
now this proudes 
Empire too lie 


doorway of. the 
Herrenhof Kaffee. We enter and find it a whale of a place. Th 
garderobe is fret, which is a relief, as most of them in Vienni 
make a charge. A stairway directly ahead leads to the inevitabl 
American bar. We do not mount it, but edge to a table in on 
of the many alcoves. We settle down luxuriously into our ver 
vety cozy corner. Herr Ober—the head waiter—in a saffron 
coat and vest, brings us in the London Times and the Mail. 
The Hierrenhof Kaffee is celebrated for its cold suppers, so w 
order aufschnitten, coffee with schlagober of whipped cream, fin 
ishing off with marrons covered with chocolate. Then we settle 
back to enjoy the place and the people while we smoke and 
dream of a wonderful place we had once known, called “Broad=" 
way.” It seems so far, far away! At intervals the waiter 
brings us fresh water in glasses on little nickel trays, always with 
a spoon laid crosswise on the top of each glass. 4 
Beyond our velvety cozy corner is a huge saal, very palatial” 
and lighted by means of four crystal chandeliers with false 
French-style windows along the wall with mirrors set in. 
A small party comes in and takes the velvet corner across the 
(Continued on page 44) 
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qworld.—EDITORIAL NOTE. 


is indeed a sensation to board a steamer 
above the clouds on top of the Andes. 
I’ve been up 12,500 feet before, but it 
as observer aboard a United States Army 
suit plane. Cruising in the clouds on Lake 
raca—“The Cradle of the Incas’”—is far 
nige exhilarating. 

is an adventure of progressive surprises. 
steamer Goya, for instance. Here is a 
veel of rather decent size; but it looked as 
were a transatlantic liner when I stepped 
ofthe train at Puno, Peru, and saw the Goya, 
‘ress of the highest navigable body of 
sr in the world. 

ater I searched out the Goya's nameplate. 
It in Hull, Engand. How did it ever sail 
n Hull to the top of the Andes? I was 
the entire steamer was built in England, 
cocked down” and crated like any Detroit 
mobile bound for South America, and re- 
smbled on Lake Titicaca, a prisoner of the 
les for the rest of its days. 

“he good ship—anchored to a mountain top 
yas waiting for me one night but the train was five hours late 
thing Puno. The Goya makes the twelve-hour run across the 
> to Guaqui at night usually. The train was late—thank my 
liixy stars!—and so I knew a glamorous passage in the warm 
s of a noonday sun. 

lolled on the deck. A chaotic confusion of mountains passed 
review. The mountains were white with antiquity—only a 
tter-of-fact shoe salesman from St. Louis, in the next deck 
ir, said it was snow. 

(he air was clean. Clean to the nostrils and to the eyes. The 
ya thrummed along; I stared toward faraway places as if they 
re almost underfoot. The distances were deceiving. 

Only a few miles away—I would have vowed they were only a 
w miles away—towered 
rata, and Illampu. 
lountain sentinels of the 
cas, rising more than 
,000 feet into the fresh- 
painted sky. 
Once on that voyage 


in a new 
orld, .. . The land yon- 
*r had drifted out of 
Hee). a We were. in 
fe middle of a continent, 
1 top of the Andes, but 
lere was only water and 
ne clouds to cling to. 
To our rescue swam the 
cred islands of the Sun 
I stared at 
em through my glasses, 
was a trifle breathless, 
r had not I cherished 
mce my schoolboy days 
California the exquisite 
mor that these islands 
ad been paved with sil- 
er and gold? 

The sun — or was it 
old? The sun, I decided, 


fortress of Sacsahuaman. 


The blood of the Incas still flows in the 

veins of many of the Andean Indians. 

Here is a typical Peruvian mother with 

her. child who was born fifteen hundred 
feet above the sea. 


above. 


Overlooking the city of Cuzco, high in the Andes, are the ruins of the mighty 


The enormous stone blocks used in this structure are 
fitted together with an accuracy and skill that indicate the almost incredible engi- 
neering ability of the Inca builders. 
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STEAM BOATING IN = THE: CLOUDS 


A Cruise Across Lake Titicaca—The Highest 
Navigable Water in the World 


Bivens @ Bi Relay E eel Pe ry, 
With drawings by the author 


Strange corners of the world have always held a fascination for Robert LeRoy Ripley—the famous 
“Rip” of the “Believe It or Not!” pictures. In his quest for the weird and the bizarre he has visited 
sixty-four countries. In the following article he describes one of the most interesting sails in the 


was splashing that shining metal upon the 
Sun and Moon; and I sighed. The more J 
travel the more I find my boy’s dreams de- 
bunked. 

To these sacred islands on Titicaca, accord- 
ing to tradition, came Manco Capac and his 
sister-wife. They were sent by the Sun to 
found the Inca Empire. That was back in the 
dim and unwritten ages. On the islands 
Tupac Yupanqui built a palace. A temple to 
the Sun, too. No finer stood in his rich em- 
pire. At sunrise and at sunset the holy men 
came to the water edge and flung in gold 
images as peace offerings. 

“Ah, buried treasure!’ [ whispered. “A 
million in gold sunk in Titicaca.. 1 will return 
with a diving expedition. . oe 

But I know I'll never do it. Tor this lake 
in a mountain top is nearly as large as Lake 
irie—and so deep that if the tallest moun- 
tain in North America were flung splashing 
into its center only the top would linger above 
surface! 

The golden images shall lie in the muddy bottom of this Inca 
Galilee. 

Unexcited, the bronzed fishermen in their reed balsas toiled 
Patient, simple, caring not at all about the restless world 
outside, they sat in the sun, fishing for the little trout-like fish— 


the only kind that will live in these ‘sacred waters. 


I sat on the friendly deck of the Goya in lazy.reverie. I might 
have been idling in space. Too suddenly it seemed the voyage 
was ending. The native crew emerged in disturbing activity. We 


approached the Guaqui pier. I saw a train waiting. Then I was 
ashore and in Bolivia. 


But my heart was back there on Lake Titicaca. I have traveled 
much, yet I can say there is only one other sail more beautiful 
that I know—on the In- 
land Sea of Japan—and I 
am a little doubtful when 
I say it. 

No time for esthetic 
philosophy. My train is 
clattering along over the 
roof of South America. 
Tibet is the roof of the 
Old World but the Alta- 
planici of Bolivia—‘‘Re- 
public of the Clouds’—is 
the roof of the new. 

Here is alittle world liv- 
ing apart: a domain of 
66,000 square miles thrust 
up 12,000 feet above the 
ocean. To North Ameri- 
can eyes nothing seemed 
new; all was different— 
life, scenery, climate. Ten 
thousand feet below I saw 
the tropics. The east side 
of this skyscraper table- 
land coasts down into un- 
measured miles of tropical 
forest and jungle—a lost 
world, a “dark continent,” 

(Cont'd. on page 50) 


AEREissenon better 
— place to begin an ac- 
Cree er hia | ; ; 
j 3 quaintance with the 
Like many a fisherman, this chap ¢ehing fleets of the inland 
knows his profanity. He’s swear- 5 ; 
ing at another gull that has stolen S€as than in St. James. 
a choice morsel of fish from him. Other towns on the shores of 

the Great Lakes may be fish- 

ing villages but none seems as completely so as this little Irish 
community of three hundred souls at the northern end of Beaver 
Island in upper Lake Michigan. 

In its history and its life St. James bespeaks the drama of 
fresh water fishing. It is a straggling village, fronting on a 
single sandy street that curves, horseshoe-like, around the snug 
land-locked harbor where the tugs find haven. 

To walk this street in the dusk of a summer evening, to hear 
the creak of net reels swing- 
ing in the wind, to see the 
black shapes of tugs tied at 
the weathered docks, to 
watch the harbor light blink 
steadily through the twilight 
is to sense all the strange 
glamour of fishing, to feel the 
lure that for centuries has 
drawn men of the seashore 
out to their deep set nets. 

They are descendants of 
fishermen, these Beaver Is- 
landers of the name of Boyle 
and Gallagher and McCann. 
Their forefathers learned the 
art of sailing and netting off 
the rocky shores of Galway, 
and fishing comes natural to 
them. In the days before the gasoline tug, when the Mackinaw 
boat was the craft supreme of these waters, no one built those 
tricky sailing crafts more stanchly or sailed them under more 
canvas than these Irish fisherfolk. 

They came to 
thew Beanies 
three-quarters of 
a century ago, 
when James 
Strang, king and 
prophet of east- 
ern Mormonism, 
was evicted, and 
they have dwelt 
their since in a 
village  self-sup- 
porting and inde- 
pendent. Years 
at a time they 
have been no 
nearer to a doc- 
tor than the 
mainland town 
of Charlevoix, 
thirty-three miles 
distant across a 
troubled channel, 
and in time of 
dire need they 
made the trip in 
boats not thirty- 
three feet long 
and brought back 
with them a man 


FISHING PLEETS OF TER oes 


With the Hardy Fishermen of the Great Lakes—Life in the 
Lonely Settlements on Northern Lake Michigan 


MID-WINTER ON THE STRAITS 


Whole villages of these toy shanties dot the ice in the region of the Straits 
of Mackinac. In winter when the nets are put away a few of the fishermen 
take to spear and hand line, combining business with sport. 


RICE EAE 


The fishermen of northern Lake Michigan lead strenuous lives. 


TRAP} 
WATER SEAS 


By BEN EAST 


of medicine who took his life and his instrument case in h 
hands together, ; 
Winter after winter these islanders have been cut off for wee 
at a time from all outside communication, while drifting 
floes kept the channel open so sleighs could not cross. But ¢ 
Dennis Boyle puts it, with the mellow roll of the Green Islag 
still on his tongue, ‘‘We’ve niver suffered, at all! True, th 
been them that’s naded, but there’s always been them that har 
and we've divided up and got through nicely.” 
They are fisherfolk, these people of St. James, and they thin 
nothing of what hardship comes to them as a result. . 
Then there is Isle Royale in upper Lake Superior, where 
dwells an even hardier lot of frontier fishermen. It is a ru 
rocky bit of land, this Isle Royale, Michigan’s northernmos 
possession, and lying but eighteen miles from the Canadian main: 
land at Port Arthur. 
A wilderness, 
miles long and t 
twelve miles wide, without 4 
foot of road, a telegraph 6 
telephone wire, with no ca 


_a ~~ moose. 

The homes of the Isl 
houses, invariably built 
logs. They nestle for 


sheer cliffs, in the lee of ai 
outlying island or in the shel 
ter of a deep land-locked bar 
where they are protectet 
from the, fierce blasts of Lak 
Superior’s gales and where safe anchorage may be found for t 
tugs. 

These crude dwellings are summer homes only. The winter 
the fisherfolk spend on the mainland in the cities and small towns 
of Canada and 
Minnesota. The} 
return to the 


ne 


going ice fields i 
the spring, ant 
they remain until 
the lake threatens 


gales in autummt 
The summer sea 
son they spend 
by themselves 


wide reaches 
Lake Superior 


the island 
their backs. 

_— neighbors unless 
a half dozen ol 
them band to 
gether to form a 


1e I ofr renu These fellows have drawn up a net 
boiling with whitefish which they are rapidly tossing into the catch boxes at the bottom of their boat. 
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/a colony is the 
at Fisher- 
Home, east of 
it bay, and the 
of houses at 


le 

1ere is no medical 

t the summons of 
people and in 
of accident “or 


ompletely isolated 
: Mhrees times a 
< a boat operated 
1e Booth Fisheries 
sailing from Du- 
more than a hun- 
miles to the west, 
ers their harbors 
Ethe c aitvie-h, On 
they depend for 
- supplies, for mail 
ii news, for all contact with the outside 
veld, in whose doings they take but little 
rest. When your own world is limited 
few miles of cold lake and rocky shore 
should you concern yourself with 
18s from another sphere? 
ven this boat does not call at the dock 
JBeach fisherman. In each of the larger 
‘A>ors about the island she has one land- 
place and to this dock the’ fishermen 
ig their catch in their own gas boats. 
fiaddition to’ the Booth boat the Islet 
nce of Port Arthur touches the north- 
shore of Isle Royale four times a week, 
the fisherfolk do not rely greatly on her 
@ communication with the mainland. 
“hey are a rugged, independent lot, 
se northern fisherfolk, minding not at 
their self-imposed isolation. The win- 
3 they spend on the mainland of neces- 
,, but this lonely island where they build 
ir homes and dry their nets is home to 
m, and their lives are rooted deeply in 
harbors and ridges. 
‘t is here they bring their brides, to the 
‘houses at the base 
the cliffs. It is here 
ry make their frugal 
wer beds, where 


around a school of 


vom in defiance of 
> chill winds from 
ike Superior. It is 
ire they tend their 
y patches of garden, 


It is here these peo- 
Pubianvzewcanl I. that 
nds for home, in 
ty or wilderness. 
ere their children 
‘e born without re- 
urse to nurse or 
ctor, and here the 
d men, if they have 
eir will, linger 


Nis 


EMPTYING THE NETS 


Seining carp in Black Lake, a bay of Lake Michigan, is humble fishing. The seine is run 
From the bag of the net these 


feeding carp and then hauled ashore. 
fishermen are scooping up the captive fish. 


WINTER QUARRY 


This Straits of Mackinac fisherman display- 
ing his big lake trout is miles off shore. In 
winter the fishermen often set their nets be- 
neath the ice, moving them from hole to hole. 


DRYING THE NETS AT LONELY ST. JAMES 


Fronting a single sandy street curving around a snug, land-locked harbor on Beaver Island 
in northern Lake Michigan is the straggling village of St. James founded by rugged Irish 
fishermen about three-quarters of a century ago. 

winter, their village is independent and self-supporting. 


Isolated for weeks at a time during the 
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through the late au- 
tumn of life, spurning 
the =call Yor soiter 
shores and easier days, 
and here finally they 
hope to die. 

In sharp contrast to 
t h e hardship - ridden 
lives of these island 
fishermen is the life of 
Gil McKay, yet even 
Gil’s days are far 
from dull. 

Gil is a perch fish- 
erman, hauling his 
seines at the northern 
end of Saginaw Bay, 
where the protecting 
arm of Point AuGres 
sweeps out into Lake 
Huron to break the 
fierceness of spring 
nor’easters. 

On a double stretch 
of mud flat, running 
far out into the shal- 
low waters of the bay, 
stands Gil’s slide. It 
is built of leaning 
piles, with a floor of 
rough planks that slopes down to water no 
more than knee deep where the nets 
come in. 

Perched none too securely on the back 
of the slide is a ten by ten shack, built of 
slabs and bits of driftwood, with a single 
small window and a door from the engine 
room of a lake freighter, wrecked years 
ago in the outer bay. 

In this shack Gil lives with his two-man 
crew from the time the ice breaks out in 
spring until the shoal water grows too 
warm for fishing in June or July, and 
again from early September until ice seals 
the bay again in November or December. 

We left Gil’s slide one spring night at 
dusk, in an open tug, towing a flat-bot- 
tomed scow in which the nets were heaped, 
the ropes coiled. It is only after sunset 
that the fish come up on the shoals near 
shore to feed, and so these seine fishermen 
cast their nets at dusk and if the haul is 
heavy they work until daybreak and then 
sleep through the day. 

On the way out we talked, about the 

weather, about the run 

g of fish, about the 

winds that bring the 

perch on shore. We 

talked about how long 

suckers will live in the 

dummy nets and about 

all the lore of shoal- 
water fishing. 

A half mile out 
from the slide we 
turned parallel to the 
shore while three hun- 
dred=and thirty 
fathoms of seine, 
floated at the top and 
leaded at the bottom, 
went overboard from 
the scow. At the net’s 
end were two ropes, 
leading shoreward 
passing through blocks 
and made fast to en- 


(Cont. on page 46) 


one. The country, we are told, is poor and badly 
There are few brilliant leaders and no 
The revolution produced no 


1OR many observers the Mexican scene is a desolate 


governed. 
great industrial organizers. 


Mussolini to regiment the nation. 
resourcés lie unused and inaccessible. 
mines are deserted; some are flooded; others are boy- 
The Mexican peon is lazy 
and he drinks more than is good for him. Disease, poverty and 
Mexico does not care for pros- 
perity; it does not want to be neat, well-oiled and efficient; it is 
woefully lacking in all the profitable virtues. 

Travelers, journalists and learned 
economists have reiterated these criticisms in one form or another 
In the main, these statements are true—as far as 
they go. But they do not explain Mexico, and essential facts are 
omitted. Those who accept this point of view unqualifiedly will 
never understand the most vigorous and interesting of all Spanish 


cotted by rebellious workers. 


hunger sap the nation’s vitality. 


The indictment is familiar. 


for decades. 


American countries. 

In interpreting Mexico most 
American writers have been sin- 
gularly insensitive and obtuse. 
The causes for this are partly 
economic and partly the funda- 
mental inability of the Anglo- 
Saxon to understand the Latin- 
American. For this reason very 
special praise is due to a new 
volume in which comprehension 
and knowledge are combined— 
“Tdols Behind Altars,” by Anita 
Brenner. In this book may be 
found a brilliant account of 
Mexico’s history and culture, a 
number of vivid pictures of con- 
temporary life, and a series of 
short studies of the picturesque 
and extraordinary men who have 
been responsible for a veritable 
Mexican renaissance. Further- 
more, “Idols Behind Altars’’ is 
fascinating reading for it has 
caught the essential dramatic 


elements in Mexican life and 
expressed tnem with unusual 
power. 


The author of this book is no 
casual tourist. She has known 
the country and the people from 
childhood. Scarcely had she 
been graduated from the nurs- 
ery at her home in Aguasca- 
lientes when she was initiated 
into the meaning of the grim 
word “Revolution.” Near her 
father’s farm Villa established 
his headquarters for his biggest 
and last campaign. 

“A great tourist hotel across 
a field from our garden was 
turned into a hospital,” she 
writes. “One day we had the 
medical staff and some officers 
to lunch. The doctors, odorous 


*“Tdols Behind Altars,” by Anita 
Brenner. Ill. with 117 plates and 


line cuts. 354 pp. Payson & Clarke, 
Ltd. - $5.00. 


THE ORDEAL OF MEXICO 


Interpreting the Spirit of the Mexican People—The Turbulent Drama of Revolution and 


Renaissance—Some Brilliant Achievements of the New Nation 


A Review * 
By CHRISTOPHER WEST 


listas around him 


Enormous natural 
Many valuable 


From a egniempanany painting 
MEXICO CITY IN COLONIAL TIMES 


During the colonial period life in Mexico City was sumptuous and pic- 

turesque. This old painting represents the main plaza. On the left are 

the booths of the market place and the sunshades of fruit, vegetable and 

other produce merchants; on the right are the outer gates of the cathedral 
which are still standing. 


of their makeshift calling, ate hardboiled eggs out of 
shells with their knives, and told taies—a soldier \ 
dying, shouted Viva Carranza! in the teeth of the” 


hacked off in the quick, without anesthetics (there } 
none) with a flip of a machete. 
away from the table after this story. 
a window and watched the regiment take a bath 
irrigation canal that ran down the length of the avenue. JT 
wasn’t enough room for all the army in the water, so it promen; 
by turns nude along the thoroughfare, between washes. : 
“One day Villa himself, a pair of mustaches on a round a 
face, two very taut short legs, a cloud of dust and a pl 
horse, galloped suddenly past the front door, and this m 
battle almost in the backyard. He was reviewing some sp 
imported savages, fighters from the north. He disappeai 
the end of the double-file of great bronze Indians, naked 
for red loincloths, arrows fastened to their belts, beads dr 
on bare chests and feathers twisted into heavy black hair 


tales of limbs gangrened 


We were | 
So we wen 


hung, tangled, over their eye 
a line with their necks; bu 
forearms thrust through @ 
high bows, and profiles of 
bearable . sharpness —a_ cat 
immobile frieze. 

“Airplanes droned indv 
ously on the other side of 
irrigation ditch that day. TI 
night, rumble of carts, spies 
be shot or rich men who wo 
not contribute to revolutions, 
be threatened and_ possil 
hanged. Bugles, endless sht 
of feet; and music from bivo 
dancing, till dawn. Morning 6 
shining sun and _ new-hate 
ducks in the garden pool, 
salmon pink carnations j 
burst into bloom. Behind tht 
Hill of the Cross, where 
usually went on picnics, a sh 
ing, a lazy grumbling, grow 
monotonously louder, . . . W 
noon, the house walls quive 
sympathetically and women 
gan running in, dipping th 
shawls in the pool (disturb 
the pale green ducks) to fresh 
the mouths of their wound 
: Cows mooing, serva 
whimpering... . 

“Then a line of stretchers 
first slackly spaced, then lin 
like a moving factory-belt, p 
the door, to the hospital. Bla 
drops dimpling the dust, 
feet making mud of it. Buck 
of filth showered heavily fr 
the hospital windows, ma 
little hills of dark-stained cot 
below them. Voices follow 
the filth, calling to Jesus to 
them die. From the hospi 
meeting the belt of stretchers, : 
shifting line of coffins, a bh 
ribbon hung-on the day. 

“Villa had lost. That night 
he shuffled and bugled his ar 
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THE MARKET PLACE AT AMECAMECA 


he holiest. Long before the Spanish invasion it was the métropolis for a vast 
de Valencia preached in the ‘sixteenth century. 
housands of Indians who come here during Holy Week 


Aljcameca is one of the venerable cities in Mexico and one of t 
Iman population and it was here that the famous Fray Martin 
saint and his grave is the mecca of many t 


iy. Then the jigging sound of the 
Garacha, smells of ‘burning, and 
sfilows—hardly more sensed than 
lows—of bodies gibbeted on trees.” 
[emories as vivid as these would not 
It in a sentimental feeling for the 
1. Anita Brenner knows the Mexi- 
ais, their virtues and their shortcom- 
She can be both sympathetic and 
ctive. Furthermore, she can write. 
What is this Mexico described in 
lols Behind Altars’? The title is 
fificant. Beneath the civilization im- 
‘ed by the white conquerors, deeper 
1 the religion the Mexican has been 
Mzht to profess, lies the Aztec heritage, 
M@Mlified and disguised, but still vital, 
Hf the dynamic factor in Mexican life. 
Nat Mexico has assimilated she has 
M@red into her own molds. The fa- 
Mis Day of the Dead, though fixed by 
ih missionary friars according to the Christian calendar, 
lz its origin in Aztec times. 
The cupolas of colonial churches, topped with crosses, 
like so many tufted hills, which are also topped with 
sses. Native symbols are carved into these churches ; 
ats are recarved out of idols, and eventually recarved 
Min so that they certainly do not look European. Many 
chings of the missionary friars have become part of 
#. mind of the Indians, but woven into the life of the 
les run the threads of old Indian beliefs. Ladies of 
iety. practice Indian love charms. Their children, 
thal the silver spoon, know the monster man-headed 
Bd called nahual and the Mexican witches, which are 
t the kind that ride on broomsticks. They travel on 
ls of fire and, when not traveling, live next door as 


From a drawing by Paul Higgins 
STREET SINGERS 


Ballad-mongers and trroubadours find their audiences in 
the plazas, market places and pulquerias. 
still current in Mexico Spanish ballads of more than 
four hundred years’ residence. 
vast anonymous literature of songs ranging from the 
cruelest satire to hymns, lullabies and serenades. 


The grinning skull 
figures frequently 


in the drawings 
Of meaoOsadanpaathe 
bitter satirist of 
the Diaz régime. 


In addition there is a 
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From “Picturesque Mexico” 


Time converted Valencia into a 


quietly and as courteously as anybody 
else. In the heart of the capital, rock 
serpents stare at the automobiles and 
street-cars that daily scramble past.” 
The campaign against idolatry, so re- 
lentlessly waged by the early friars, 
proved, in the end, fruitless. Even the 
religion which they taught was trans- 
formed. “Trafficking from Church to 
mountain, the Indians elaborated their 
concealed rites with new and pretty ideas 
of the monks. Shrewdly, ecstatically 
they invented new names for old things 
and tunneled the whole theocracy’ back 
into prime position. Within a century 
there was a new pantheon. Impres- 
sively it is a Mexican conquest, native 
spiritual projections in European forms, 
and at the apex where the two most ab- 
stractly coincide, a redramatization of 
the mystic, universal story of Christ.” 
Miss Brenner traces the origins of modern Mexico in 
a series of swift and illuminating chapters. The Maya 
Empire, which flourished so magnificently during the first 
six centuries after Christ, integrated the arts and the 
sciences and developed to an extraordinary degree astron- 
omy, architecture, mathematics and philosophy. After- 
wards the civilization of the Aztecs arose. Tenochtitlan, 
which later became Mexico City, was built as the capital 
of a powerful empire organized on a system of high 
centralization, mass production and specialization—a na- 
tion of great craftsmen, administrators and conquerors. 
Finally, the sixteenth century brought “the white re- 
deemers” and the fateful drama of invasion. Cortez 
entered Tenochtitlan with his army and was amazed at the 
wealth and beauty of the city. The ghastly massacres, 


There are 
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the looting, the torture and the 
almost incredible brutality of 
the Spaniards followed. ‘The 
very stones cried out, so great 
was the pain in the land,” said 
one account. According to an- 
other, “Cortez became ill of the 
odor of the dead.” The Aztec 
empire was destroyed and the 
modern epoch began. 

There is not room here to 
summarize Miss Brenner’s pages 
on Colonial Days, on the loot- 
ing of the lands, on the cam- 
paigns against idolatry, on the 
cult of the black madonna, and 
on more recent political and so- 
cial events. In several graphic 
chapters she distils the turbulent 
drama of several centuries—a 
story of violence, cruelty and 
anguish. 

Villa, the crusading bandit 
who preached revolt to poor- 
devils of peasants out for lool 
and social vengeance; Villa, hero 
of adolescent dreamers, philoso- 
phers, martyrs, poets, cut-throats 
and jailbirds, is superbly de- 
scribed. What remarkable loy- 
alty this man could arouse. “We 
learned to ride like hell,” says 
one of his officers, “to eat when 
there was food and to sing when 
there was none. When we had 
to move, and move fast and si- 


TRAV 


face sheer bone, smo 
fleshed, built triangularly to 
chin; his eyes gray, filmed, qj 
tant, pooled under the wall 

his forehead; his mouth 
silent, richly modeled; and 
it two enormous mustael 
drooped like a Chinese priests 
accentuating the pull of fj 
brooding jaws.” 

Zapata’s ghost is still sa 
walk the fields of Morelos, reg 
less because the peasants do ng 
have all their land. 

The armed revolution ende 
about 1921. In about one ge 
eration Mexico has come to hi 
self and an extraordinary | 
tural and artistic revolution 
taken place. It is characteri 
of Mexico that a school { 
sculpture was founded bef 
anybody worried about a 
venile court. The walls of 
new buildings were cove 
with frescoes before impo 
financial problems were soly 
Workable laws, sanitation, lal 
problems and administra 
questions were literally subst 
ary to art. 

What Mexico has achiey 
culturally in the last decade 
been achieved despite tre 
dous odds. In the creations 
her great modern artists th 


lently, we shifted from horse’s 
back to horse’s back night into 
day at a gallop. He knew the 
roads, we thought, by smell. It 
was glorious, and heartbreaking. 
Men, good men, killed and more 
killed, and ten in the place of 
each come also to get killed. 
But how we loved him!” 


From a fresco by José Clemente Orozco 
THE WOUNDED SOLDIER 
Revolution is the unifying theme of the famous Orozco frescoes in the 
National Preparatory School from which this detail is taken. Having 
lost one hand Orozco could not fight during the revolution but he went 
through its campaigns and saw its agonies, its treacheries, its looting. 
These things he has painted, sometimes with bitterness, sometimes with 
profound sympathy. His graphic indictments of the politicians are merci- 
less yet they remain on the walls of a government building without! 
official objection. 


is an epic quality that recalls 
Renaissance. The Italian 
states, rising and breaking 
battle and treachery, as } 
Brenner points out, had 
more desolate and painful social 
panorama than that of modem 
Mexico. “Insistently Me 
has died and killed for a phra' 


And there are some fine pages 
on Zapata, ‘the traditional martyr to the land,” the picturesque and 
melodramatic commander of the Horrendous Horde which be- 
sieged and captured Mexico City. “In appearance,” writes Miss 
Brenner, “Zapata at first glance was typically the charro who 
valiantly straddles his horse and waves his goblet on nearly any 
pulqueria wall: the ideal, habitual ranch he-man. But really ob- 
served, Zapata was remarkable. Tall, lean, slid into dull close 
black; with a blood-red or a purple scarf about his throat; his 


From a fresco by José Clemente Orosco 
THE DANCE OF THE TOP HAT 


The Zapatista troop earned its name of Horrendous Horde. Orgies, out- 
rageous and preposterous, celebrated the possession of every hacienda. 
Sometimes the luckless owner, naked and crowned with a top hat, was 
made to dance frantically while bullets spattered under his heels. This 
drawing is typical of Orozco’s work. His savage cartoons in comic 
weeklies are said to have helped to overthrow two presidents. 


Land and liberty. Never d 
it open interested eyes to the slogan Prosperity. The cult 
health, wealth, and happiness is meager for people who practice 
the three heroisms that they preach: of emotion, and thought, and 
expression.” 

The remarkable men of contemporary Mexico are not adm 
istrators, statesmen or captains of industry; they are schola 
musicians, painters and sculptors. Manuel Gamio at the head 
the National Department of Anthropology taught that it was hop 
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From a woodcut by Guadalupe Posad 
THE PILGRIMS 


The crude and savage woodcuts of Posada, one of the most interestif 
manifestations of Mexican popular art, satirized life during the gilt 
preceding the revolution. In illustrating hundreds of popular ballads 
leaflets Posada drew a significant commentary on his time and probaD 
had a profound influence on the people. He caricatured dictators, 
diers, and aristocrats. He also made graphic the sufferings of the people 
as in this picture of a peasant family on the march to exile. 
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| try to “civilize” the In- 
that unification must be 
ed on the basis of race, 
pn and the oldest desires. 
Vasconcelos, Minister of 
tion, threw himself fever- 
into building, publishing, 
ig and planning. Within 
an ten years some of the 
emarkable painting of our 
was produced. Diego 
vs name is perhaps most 
ar to Americans. It was 
= §n0, among other things, 
uillld the frescoes in the Na- 
Preparatory School and 
patios of the Secretariat 
ducation—a monster job 


ontemporary in any part 
> world.” 


2 mural in the National 


The deity rises head and 
;, arms outstretched, within 
i§cave-like place. Man and 
an each form the base of 
an architectural pyramid 
rures representing arts, sci- 
; and virtues. The mural 
%# wax-painting, burned into 
vall by a blowtorch applied 
mst simultaneously with the 
itself. The insistent col- 
the monumental plane, the 
Hlification necessary to work 
Ghically time-limited, the dis- 
®ons dictated by the magni- 
of the composition, archi- 


in view. 
bull’s-eyes.’ 


Id he marry one of them? 


GRINDING MAIZE 
m time 


immemorial the Indian women 
re ground the maize which still supplies 
: of Mexico’s principal foods. This woman 
work on her petiate mat is a Tarascan 
sssed in the costume of her region—the 
\utiful red woolen skirt with hundreds of 
pleats and a brightly colored girdle. 


From a Fresco by Diego Rivera 


HARVEST OF THE LAND 


A dramatic panorama of Mexican life is presented by the extraordinary 
murals of Diego Rivera which adorn the walls of the Secretariat of 
Education and the Preparatory School in the capital. 
and men, revolution and labor, harvest. and cultivation, education and 
fiesta are combined with allegorical and historical panels in a series of 
rhythmic and powerful frescoes that represent the most impressive single 
achievement of any modern painter. 
shows the Indians receiving education under the protection of a revolu- 
In the background the peasants are at work. 


tionary soldier. 


ire of the wall, and distance and angles from which it must 
lear, and the scale, have shocked the dormant tastes of many 
%@le less provincial than Mexico City residents, and more ac- 
nted with the early Italian frescoes and mosaics Rivera had 
He was accused of painting ‘monstrous Indians 
Offended gentlemen violently demanded satis- 
on. If he considered such females beautiful, as he affirmed, 
The Minister was advised to 


send him and his col- 


querias, and when they 
heard of it they said 
that they would be very 
glad of any contract.” 
These bitter objec- 
tions that met Rivera’s 
work have given place 
to admiration and re- 
Sp @xCitnumllie nivierarg 
painting did not im- 
press the orthodox, 
the honors showered 
upon him by European 
critics did. It is a 
familiar story. 
Another dynamic 
personality is José 
Clemente Orozco, a 
caricaturist who has 
been compared to 
Goya and a great mu- 
ral painter as well. 
Orozco, too, was bit- 
terly attacked and ac- 


leagues to paint pul- . 


The semi-symbolic panel above 


Scenes of horses 
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cused of “denigrating” his coun- 
try, but his work stands today 
as one of the significant achieve- 
ments of modern Mexico. 

To these names many others 
may be added. Francisco 
Goitia, David Siqueiros, Jean 
Charlot, Maximo Pacheco and 
Xavier Guerrero have all pro- 
duced remarkable work, In ad- 
dition to the renaissance of 
painting there is a great revival 
of those crafts for which Mex- 
ico has always been distin- 
guished—pottery, weaving, ce- 
ramics, lacquers and other folk 
arts. Progress is being made 
socially and educationally along 
the lines that are consistent with 
the nation’s temperament. Mex- 
ico 1s, in short, coming to her- 
self. 

Even this superficial summary 
indicates that the story as told 
in “Idols Behind Altars” is a 
dramatic one. There is scarcely 
any need to recommend Miss 
Brenner’s book to those who al- 
ready love Mexico, They will 
find it and admire it soon 
enough. The people to whom 
this book is recommended are 
those who have been indifferent 
to Mexico, those who think of 
Mexico in terms of comic opera 
bandits, oil concessions and po- 
litical chaos. For them this 
book will hold the special de- 
light of discovering a new coun- 
try and an unfamiliar civiliza- 
tion. 

The legends and superstitions 
of the Indians ;the achievements 
of the Aztecs and Mayas; the 
cruel vandalism of the conquest ; 


the churrigueresque magnificence of Colonial days; the worship 
of the Dark Madonna; the brutal, irreverent, preposterous laughter 
of the vacilada embodied in those ribald and macabre songs which 


burlesque tragedy and 
outrage all that is 
pompous and sacred; 
the remarkable career 
of the Syndicate of 
Painters and Sculp- 
tors; and numerous 
vivid glimpses of 
Mexican life in all 
parts of the country— 
these subjects give to 
“Tdols Behind Altars”’ 
its interest and _ its 
drama. Art, religion, 
history, revolution and 
contemporary life are 
fused in this volume. 
It has captured the 
contradictions, the 
cruelty, the vitality, 
the beauty and the ul- 
timate fascination of 
Mexico. 

A hint as to what 
this fascination is will 
be found in a last quo- 
tation from this splen- 
did book: “Mountains, 
plants — ancient 
breeds, century plants, 

(Cont. on page 48) 
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OUR LORD OF THE TREE 
With a complete disregard for traditional 
forms the unknown artists of Mexico created 
innumerable images that are completely orig- 
inal in conception. Our Lord of the Tree 
was famous as a miraculous image in Micho- 
acan, having survived a fire which consumed 
the church in which it was enshrined. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETT] 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
‘tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facil- 
ities: to arouse public interest wn the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and Playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


Sour AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American Union. 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


The approach of the holidays suggests 
an excellent idea which will solve many 
problems of Christmas giving for our 
members. Why not give your friends a 
membership in the Club? This is a gift 
which will bring them a year of pleasure 
and a year of service. Applications may 
be had for this purpose, or a letter to the 
secretary giving the name, address and oc- 
cupation of the prospective member will 
be sufficient. 


THAT TRIP TO FLORIDA 


What was once an adventure—a task 
not lightly to be undertaken—has now 
become a midwinter diversion unalloyed 
by the grief that only bad roads can bring. 
In brief, the recent activity in building 
hard-surface roads throughout the South- 
land has made the trip to Florida, over 
any one of several good routes, a delight 
that even women drivers can enjoy to the 
fullest. Not so long ago, it was consid- 
ered good driving to make Miami or 
Tampa in a fortnight at the wheel. Now- 
adays no one would think of taking longer 
than a week for the trip, driving only in 
daylight, and the big comfortable cars 
that the manufacturers now turn out en- 
able those who are in a hurry to cover 
the fourteen hundred miles from New 
York in five days. From Chicago the dis- 
tance is less by over two hundred miles, 
and the roads are equally satisfactory. 

From New York there are two well de- 
fined routes that appeal to the imagina- 
tion. One route is along the coastal plain 
following the general course of U. S. No. 
1, through Washington and Richmond. 
The alternate route, used to complete the 
popular circuit, is along the foothills of 
the Alleghenies. The motorist may even 
cross one of the ranges in Western North 
Carolina, which is of course much more 
picturesque, but avoided by those who 
have a terror of unknown mountain roads. 
The chief point of interest on the moun- 
tain route is Asheville, in the heart of the 
“Sapphire Country,” from which numer- 
ous side-trips may be made, notably to 
Mount Mitchell, the highest peak east of 


the Mississippi, and to the Great Smokies, ~ 


where a great National Park is being 
planned. 

From Chicago, the preferred 
crosses the plains of Indiana and goes on 
to Cincinnati. Crossing the Ohio River, 
it traverses the far-famed “Blue Grass 
Region,” of which Lexington is the center, 
then passes through historic Cumberland 
Gap and down into Knoxville. After 


route. * 


and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice, 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
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Chattanooga the route swings east to At- 
lanta and across Georgia into Florida. 
An outline of these several routes is 
shown below: 

Route A—New York To Key eee 


New York to Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
Philadelphia to Washington, D. C. 144.0 237.2 


Washington to Richmond, Va. .... 108.1 
Richmond to Durham, N.C. ...... 167.8 275.9 
Purchamitoweinehtunst, Ne Carrer 82.3 
Pinehurst to: Florence, S.C. <2... =. 88.0 
Florence to Charleston, S. C.... 112.1 2824 
Charleston to Savannah, Ga. .... 1264 
Savannah to Jacksonville, Fla. .... 157.6 
Jacksonville to Daytona Beach, Fla. 94.9 378.9 
Daytona Beach to Miami, Fla. .... 263.5 263.5 
Miami tol Key, West, Elaiasn es. s 143.9 143.9 
1581.8 


The route above may be varied in sev- 
eral ways. One is to go to Norfolk via 
the New James River bridge, and then to 
Wilmington, a total of 488 miles from 
Richmond, 150 miles longer than the reg- 
ular route. By going directly from Rich- 
mond to Raleigh and Fayetteville, about 
17 miles is saved. 


Route B—New York To Tampa, FLa. 
Via Shenandoah Valley and Asheville. 


New York to Harrisburg, Pa. .... 181.5 

Harrisburg to Hagerstown, Md... 71.8 253.3 
Hagerstown to Roanoke, Va. .... 221.4 221.4 
Roanoke to Bristol, Va.-Tenn..... 1584 .... 
Bristol to Asheville, N. C. ...... 143.3 301.7 
Asheville tor AtlantasiGas oss..ce 262.0 262.0 
Atlantasto. MaconvaGa: las eee 94.6 

Maeoumto) Valdosta, Gal eee 156.0 250.6 
Valdostato “Lampa, Fla, 22/2225. 233.9 233.9 


Total New York to Tampa .... 

May be continued to Miami over 
Aterodtereal Amey oe so welsh ansobon 276.6 
It is possible to make a highly satisfac- 

tory combination route, avoiding the worst 

of the mountain roads, by driving from 

Durham on Route A to Greensboro, 

Salisbury and Asheville, or to Charlotte 

and Asheville, both good routes. 


Route C—Cuicaco to ATLANTA AND TAMPA. 
Chicago, Ill. to Cincinnati, Ohio.. 298.5  . 


Cincinnati to Lexington, Ky..... 82.3 
Lexington to Knoxville, Tenn. >. 2229 
Knoxville to Atlanta, Ga. .:.:/.: 206.7 
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Atlanta to Tampa same as Route B 484. 


ps 1  Tgog9 

Or from Knoxville, one may drive to 
Asheville, a distance of 125 miles, and 
there pick up Route B; or keep ahead to 
Greenville, and Augusta, joining Route A 


_at Savannah. 


All of the above mileages are taken 
from the forthcoming issue of MacNair’s 
“Motoring South,” shortly to be issued 
a the auspices of National Travel 

ub. 


A NEW FLYING SERVICE 
Another step in the direction of provid- 


_ TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
_ Harry A. Franck 
The Earl of Hardwick 
Frederick Simpich 


ing an all-inclusive travel service — 
members has been taken by the Ameri 
Automobile Association, with the fort 
tion of an Air Travel Division to e 
to air travelers the type of service 
enjoyed by motorists. j 
In announcing this new service, TI 
P. Henry, President of the A. A. Avg 
clared that there is no doubt that Amer: 
is becoming air-minded. “National He 
quarters of the A. A. A.,” he continu 
“has made a comprehensive study of t 
field of aviation, from the standpoint 
possible services that might be render 
by affiliated motor clubs. In this p 
gram it has had the endorsement 
support of the Department of Commer¢ 
which has been placed in control of civil 
aeronautics by Congress. As a result, the 
A. A. A. Air Travel. Division is now 
fully functioning unit and many clubs are 
already in this field of service.” 
Mr. Henry pointed out that the Ait | 
Travel Division is prepared to furnish 
A. A. A. members with information re 
garding: 4 
Regulations—including licensing, op 
eration and ownership of aircraft, licens 
ing of pilots and mechanics, marking ol 
licensed and unlicensed aircraft, inspec 
tion of aircraft and air travel regulations 
Aviation weather forecasts and aviatiol 
maps. 
Schedules and tariffs for air transport 
including passengers, express and mail. © 
Accredited schools for aviation trait 
ing and airports and landing fields. 


TRAVEL, FACTS 


The transatlantic passenger liners give 
the American railroads at the ports a 
traveling party each year which exceed: 
the complete population of the State o 
Maine. 

Nine German cities which keep trac 
of the number of American tourists who 
visit them annually, report an annua 
total of about 80,000, the cities favorec 
most being Berlin, Cologne and Munich 

Americans visiting Switzerland seem to 
go mostly to Interlaken, Lucerne, 
neva, Vevey, Montreux, St. Moritz a: 
Lausanne, in all of which resorts nearl 
one-fourth of the visitors are from 
America. : 

Dresden china was really originated it 
Meissen nearby. There in 1700, Johann 
Boettger was experimenting for a proc 
ess to make gold and discovered the art 
of making white porcelain which has been 
made there ever since. Meissen is an in- 
teresting town with fine buildings. 
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EASA, YO 


n adventure 
in happiness 


ROWDED hours of joy, gaiety, relaxation . . . . the 
Continental flavor of life in the milieu of tropi- 
cal romance . . . where living can be an art... 

only a few hours from the United States . . . luxurious 
modernity keeping house with Old World glamour... 
grilled balconies . . . narrow, cobbled streets or smart 
motor boulevards . . . fascinating shops (French im- 
ports, oh! so reasonable) . . . soft, liquid Spanish 
syllables . . . palatial theatres . . . glittering ballrooms 
. . . smart, sophisticated, charming people . . . the 
brilliance, freedom and friendliness of Latin America 
. . . scars of centuries in ancient patios . . . cloistered 
peace of old Monasteries . . . twilight enchantment of 
cathedrals . . . amiable clamor of life along the Prado 
and the Malecon . . . moonlight, silvering the rugged 
ramparts of Morro Castle . . . smart parties in smart 
places . . . orchestras and orchids . . . tolling cathedral 
‘bells above the city’s cacophonies . . . movement and 
color weaving many beautiful patterns of life . . . jockey 
club thrills . . . unbelievable speed in Jai-a-lai .. . 
golf . . . breeze-filled sails . . . magnificent clubs, 
palaces and hotels . . . all the little and big comforts 
you're accustomed to . . . American boarding schools 


for the kiddies . . . a rejuvenating vacation with all 
‘the satisfaction of your own home ......a New Ad- 
ventuseqmanappmess!: Ve fe ew ee 
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For information, any travel bureau, any railroad, steamship or airplane passenger 
office, any Cuban consulate or the Cuban National Tourist Commission, Havana. 
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There is only 


Chief 


finest, extra fare train 
to Southem Glifornia. 


No wonder Hollywood ‘Stars’? and 
the “‘Stars’”’ in every profession and 
business go Santa Fe and ride the 
Chief. 


New equipment this season. 


There is no extra fare on the fast 
California Limited nor Grand Canyon 
Limited, or on the Navajo, Scout and 
Missionary. 

. The famous Fred Harvey dining 
service is another distinctive feature. 
Automatic block signal’ safeguards, 


too. 
The Indian-detour 
Grand Canyon Line 


mail coupon 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mger., Santa Fe Sys. Lines 
1234 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Am interested in winter trip to. 
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Please send me detailed information and descriptive :ulders. 


Name— 


Address. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


ALL EXPENSE CRUISES TO THE 


WEST INDIES 


‘CARIBBEAN 


by the splendid oil-burning turbine sister-ships 


“VOLENDAM” and’ VEENDAM” 


18 DAYS—JAN. 25th 


Visiting: Nassau— Havana — Kingston — 
Colon— (Panama Canal) —San Juan — 
(Porto Rico). 


17 DAYS—FEB. 15th 


Visiting: Port-au-Prince—Kingston— 
Colon (Panama Canal) —Havana—Nassau. 


17 and 18 day cruises $230 up. 


Sailing from New York 


29 DAYS—FEB. 11th 


Visiting: Nassau —Havana— Santiago — 
Kingston—Colon—Cartagena— Curacao— 
La Guayra —Trinidad—Barbados — Marti- 
nique—St. Thomas—San Juan— Bermuda. 


17 DAYS—MARCH 8th 


Visiling: Port-au-Prince —Colon— 
Kingston—Havana—Nassau. 
29 day cruise $385 up. 


Two additional Cruises by the $.S. Veendam 
18 DAYS—MAR. 15th 14 DAYS—APRIL 9th 
Visiting: Nassau, Havana, Colon, (Easter in Bermuda) 
San Juan (Porto Rico), Bermuda. Visiting: Nassau, Havana, Bermuda. 
18 day cruise $200 up—14 day cruise $180 up—Shore Excursions optional 


Shore arrangements and special cruise features by the Frank Tourist Co. 
Illustrated booklet ‘‘h”’, withfull details, sent on request. 


HOLLAND=-AMERICA 
LINE 


21-24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 
and FRANK TOURIST CO., 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Standard Travel Books at Big Reductions 


For almost HALF A CENTURY we have been offering our patrons 
similar bargains to those listed below. When these books were pub- 
lished, you may have passed them up because of a limited book 
budget. Here is your chance to get them BRAND NEW IN 
THEIR ORIGINAL EDITIONS at 
only a fraction of the published 
price. 

Our frequently issued descriptive 
catalogs contain hundreds of simi- 
lar bargains. WRITE FOR FREE 
COPY of our 68-page Descriptive 
Bargain Catalog No. 208T. 


Sincerely yours, Treas. & Mgr. 


Order These Books on Approval 


Delivered Postpaid at These Special Prices 


GLIMPSES OF SOUTH AMERICA, by JAPAN IN SILHOUETTE. Trowbridge 
KF. 


A. Sherwood Profusely illustrated Hall. Profusely illustrated. 1925. Cee 
from photo hs. 1920. 4.00), 5 ; 
ROLOsTADES eRe Stare TRAIL LIFE IN| THE CANADIAN 
MYSTERY CITIES: EXPLORATION AND KIES. B. W. Mitchell. Profuselv 
ADVENTURE IN LUBAANTUN., Thomas hoe aas 1924. ($3.00), $1.25 


CHILE: TODAY AND TOMORROW. L. 
E. Elliott. Profusely illustrated. 1927. 
($5.00), $1.85 
ILLUSTRATED AFRICA.  North-Tropi- 


Gann. Profusely illustrated. 1925. Ce 
$2. 


ey ADVENTURES OF AN SEA 
SLAVER. Captain Canot. Edited with 


an Introduction by Malcolm Crowley. cal-South. William D. Boyce. Containing 
Mlustrated. 1928. ($4.00), $1.25 several hundred illustrations from pho- 
TAWNY SPAIN. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. tographs. 1925. ($3.75), 1.35 


. $ 
Illustrated from etchings by Ada C. ais FIRST CROSSING OF THE POLAR 
i. 


liamson. 1927. ($3.00), SEA. Roald Amundsen and Lincoln 
VIGNETTES OF THE SEA, Felix Rie- Ellsworth. Profusely illustrated. 1927, 
senberg. With a Preface by Christopher ($5.00), $1.75 
Morley. lustrated. 1926. ($3.00), 98¢ SEA ESCAPES AND ADVENTURES. 


SANDS, PALMS AND MINARETS. Made- “TAFFRAIL’’ (Commander Taprell Dor- 


lein Vernon. Profusely illustrated. 1927. ling) Illustrated tMroughout. 1927. 
($4.50), $1.98 ($4.00), $1.98 
SWITZERLAND. Arnold Lunn. THE THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
ITALIAN” RIVIERA. Bohun Lynch. (Formerly German East Africa). _Char- 
IRELAND. Stephen Gwynn. (The Kit- acteristics and _ Potentialities. as. 
bag Travel Books). 1928. ($6.00), Joelson. Fully illustrated. 1921. ($5.00), 
Offered separately at ae 25 each; $1.75 


JOSEPH CONRAD. Life and letters. G. 
Jean-Aubry. ve a Ra illustrated vol- 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. Hervey Allen. umes. 1927. ($10 The set, $1.98 
in H an, illustrated volumes. 1926. WOODROW WILSON LIFE AND ele 
($10. $3.75 TERS. Ray Stannard Baker. 

THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL fully illustrated volumes. 1927. (310. to). 


Charles Seymour. Contain- $l. 
JOHN GISKES PHILOSOPHICAL 


ing Wilson’s letters to Colonel 
frem Oct. 18, 1911, to Feb. 12, 1917. WORKS. In vols., Darwinism and 


he set, $3.60 
ISRAFEL: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


House 


In 2 fully illustrated volumes. 1926. Other Essays; Studies in Religion; Ex- 
($10.00), $2.68 oursfons of an Evolutionist; and The Un- 
A CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. seen World and Other Essays. In _ sets 
The New Dictionary of Thoughts. Origi- only, ($10.00 e set, $2.98 
nally compiled by Tryon Edwards, D.D. SHELLEY: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
Revised and enlarged. 1927. 724 pages. Walter E. Peck. In 2 lavishly illus- 
($6.00), yf trated volumes. 1927. ($12.50), $4.95 


$2.75 
HOW TO KNOW JAPANESE COLOUR 
PRINTS, A. F. 
1927. ($5.00), 


THE AMERICAN ADVENT URE. David 
In 2 Bretuse)y 


iitustrated volumes. 199". ($10.00), $4.4 
GIVE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Established 1884 - 118-120 East 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Priestley. Illustrated. 
$2.98 


The Vivacious Austrian Capital 
(Continued from page 34) 


way. The principal person is a gen- 
tleman dressed in clothes consisting 
mainly of a velvet smock surround- 
ed by a brown leather belt with a 
large bright buckle; it is buttoned 
up very high, clerical fashion, about 
his throat. His hair is thick and 
black and richly pomaded and 
brushed back in a Russian pompa- 
dour. When the two short-haired 
ladies with him have nestled back 
cosily, he takes a sheaf of manu- 
script from a black bag. He begins 
to read in measured tones what ap- 
pears to be poetry and the short- 
haired ladies dreamily blow their 
cigarette smoke ceilingward. The 
poet continues to read as though he 
were a Homer all alone somewhere 
on his own Greek Archipelago. 

But why not, since J am told that 
this is the principal literary café of 
Vienna? I look round for the fa- 
miliar faces of Vienna’s great writ- 
ers. The bearded gentleman in the 
corner certainly resembles Arthur 
Schnitzler who may have seen his 
first “Fraulein Elsa” here! Or per- 
haps another “Siisse Madl,” for there 
are many of them here. They say 
poor Hugo von Hoffmansthal used 
to come here, perhaps in search of 
a modern “Rosenkavalier?” There 
were several whom I might have 
mistaken for Franz Werfel, who 
might have felt even the beginnings 
of his “Schweiger” in such a place 
by sheer contrast. Wassermann 
could surely have found his “Junker 
Ernst” here tonight. 

All that Vienna used to be, is, 
and ever shall be is here among us, 
in some sublimated form of life, 
gaiety, sadness, sham or sincerity; 
laughing at poverty, leering over the 
recollection of former wealth or 
dreams of wealth yet unlived amidst 
their certain poverty. 

By nine-thirty all the tables are 
filled. Gathered round several are 
groups with bent heads listening to 
some raconteur who probably has 
never done anything more than 
dream great deeds. 

All the papers in the world—or 
so it would seem—are lying heaped 
on a table. A few are listlessly 
reading them. Others are listlessly 
writing. Still others are reciting. It 
is incidental what they seem to be 
doing, it is obvious that they are all 
really dreaming. 

The low murmur of the soft 
Weiner dialect is entrancing. Occa- 
sionally we hear Russian or French, 
but no English. Even the laughter 
is in a foreign language. A very 
few are dressed in evening clothes, 
but they all have an air although 
they may be slightly shabby genteel, 
because here it is expensive and 
costs a couple of schillings to spend 
an evening. 

A pretty mddl comes round with 
sticky candy piled high on a tray 
and smiles in a way that suggests 
her sweets. A gentleman in saffron 
gloves delicately lifts a piece from 
her tray—not to please his lady com- 
panion before whom he lays it, but 
the seller to whom he pays double 
the price asked. The lady eats her 
sweet by means of a toothpick thrust 
into it. 

Occasionally 


someone will drift 
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into or out of the great card rog 
beyond where there are many 
green-covered tables reserved 
those who must have a han 
Tirok with their after-dinner coff 

When the jazz music of the 
aret beyond pauses, we have ¢ 
music. In the main it is the 
of the great composers who gl 
so much of its essence from {fh 
long life in Wien—Beethoven, § 
bert, Mozart, Hiaydn, Strauss. 
spoke to us and expressed what w 
were incapable of saying; they y 
calized our dreams. Few audie 
are so naturalistic as to allow th 
selves to show what they feel 
actions, pose, poise and vivid 
tions. Not so with the peop 
Wien who frequent the Herrer 
Café. If there are tears to s 
and there always are in Vien 
they are not ashamed of them, 
they are proud of them! And 
shed them at tear-time, just as 
more coldly reserved English ind 
their desires for tea at tea-time, 
have seen that popular print, ‘ 
thoven’s Sonata’? It lives in 
renhof Café. 

On the other hand, when the 
sic ceases and the jazz—which 
can never, never regard as music 
resumes in the saal beyond, 
everybody in this spiritual sector 
gins to eat and drink lustily, 
though laying in sustenance for 
next wave of dreams and dole 
ness. It is the pronounced Orie 
touch that you find cropping up 
and then in Vienna, albeit its ap 
tite is Teutonic, but its dainty i 
ination and immaterial tastes o 
Parisian the Parisians. This mix 
ture of the vulgar and the exquisi 
is always surprising and delighti 
one. Just look about and you 
see both ladies and gentlemen co 
ing their hair all the while keepi 
up their ends in eating, drinking ai 
conversation. They eat liberally o 
the aufschnitten, the wurst and the 
bread—black and white—and sem 
that is being passed round in littl 
round baskets. A gentleman in fault 
less evening dress is having no en 
of difficulty picking his teeth, har 
monica style, both hands partialh 
concealing the minor details at th 
same time making them so fascinat 
ing you can’t help watching. 

“After the opera, still another se 
strolls in bearing symbols of thei 
wealth, Herr Ober calling severe 
waiters who tenderly remove thei 
fur coats and elegant wraps. Bul 
the /moment their extra eleganci 
are removed, they too become o 
with us and order their sausage 
aufschnitten, schlagober and becom 
tearful and dreamy over the musi¢. 

A cripple drifts in like a spectre 
of reality, worming his way amo 
the tables leaving packets of post 
cards that tell us he is a soldiet 
wounded through the head. And 
the people for whom he made t 
pleasant evening of forgetfulness 
possible sigh with annoyance an 
lay a few ‘groschen on the table 
against his return. 

And it took that to make it com- 
pletely Vienna! 

“Let us eat, drink and be merry— 
for tonight we live!”—in Vienna! 
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cA Merry Holiday 
IFT TO YOURSELF 


Be selfish for a change. You know you would love to sail through 
tropical seas — visit flower-laden islands — meet interesting people. 
And, most of all, get away from northern sleet and snow. Well, 
then! —be a Pleasure Pirate. Join the jolliest croup sailing the 
southern seas. You'll find them on the 


RELIANCE and RESOLUTE 


the ideal cruising steamers 
leaving New York on December 17 


for 16 day luxury cruises to the West Indies. Celebrate the Holidays 
on the Caribbean. Visit Port au Prince or Nassau, Kingston, 
Colon, Havana—colorful ports of the Caribbean. 


Other Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages 

by the S.S. RELIANCE from New York 
Jan. 4—16 Days Jan.23—27Days Feb. 22—27Days Mar. 26—16 Days 
Rates $200 and up and $300 and up Illustrated literature on request 


. HAMBURG-AMERICAN 6 
39 Broadway LINE New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, Winnipeg, Edmonton or local tourist agents. 


PRESS STEAMERS 70 


HAVANA: 


For fifty years “Ward Line” has been synonymous 
with “Havana.”’ All the genial, joyous spirit of the 
New-World Paris is captured beforehand on the 
great sports decks, the friendly verandah cafes, 
the well-filled dance floors of these American 
liners. Their menus, their specially ventilated ac- 


commodations, their niceties of service —all bear 


the stamp of long experience in the Havana run. 


10-17 DAYS — $155 ALL EXPENSES 


All shipboard and hotel expenses together with interesting 
automobile sightseeing trips in and about Havana included. 


HOLIDAY TOURS—10 DAYS—$170 up. All Expenses 
Leaving New York Dec. 21, Dec. 26, Dec. 28 


MEXICO CITY—25 DAYS— $275 up. All Expenses 
Sightseeing Trip at Havana, side trip to Merida. Hotel 
accommodations and sightseeing Trips in Mexico City. 


Tor information and illustrated 4 literature address i 
fi 


WARD /' LINE 


Ft. of Wall St. (Pier 13, E.R.) 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 


orany Authorized 
Tourist Agent 


Malta—fortress of surprises, of history, war and romance. Here, 
the Church of St. John with 400 memorials to Knights of the 
“White Cross’. There, the cave of Calypso. Yonder, Roman 
villas. Christian Catacombs. The Chapel of San Carlo. The 
Armory Hall. And everywhere emblems of heraldry, lavish 
carvings, tapestries, paintings, Moorish and Italian. Fascinating, 
Juxuriant—Malta, visited on the 


Mediterranean 
Galitige Supreme 


from New York January 25th next 


The Homeric—one of the World's foremost ships—with115 rooms 
connected with private baths—the largest steamer to the 
Mediterranean —takes you to all the right places at the right time 
—14,000 miles—67 days. 


Casablanca, Palma- Majorca, Barcelona, Valetta, Larnaka and 
Ajaccio are new ports added to an already wondrous itinerary. 
Two weeks in Egypt—the Holy Land, generous stay-over 
privileges. Return voyage by steamers Majestic, Olympic or Homeric. 


ios | Colo k.8 Soin 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


Wagons oy Ein nseh ao 
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VER stop to 
think what 
you would do 
if a cracksman 
should blow 
your office safe? 


Perhaps you keep 
only a small amount 
of money in your 
office safe. Possibly 
the most valuable 
things in the safe are 
records that you 
think a burglar 
wouldn’t steal. 
But how about the 
damage that would 
be done to the safe 
itself and. to your 
property? A Safe 
Burglary Policy 
makes good such 


losses. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Have your agent see: 


about Safe Burglary Insurance 


Fishing Fleets of the Fresh Water Seas 


(Continued from page 37) 


gine-turned reels on the slide. 

When the net was set we turned 
shoreward, the little gas engine on 
the slide was started, and the low 
creaking of the straining reels be- 
gan. A half mile out in the bay 
the seine was being drawn in, foot 
by foot, sweeping clear a swath as 
wide as its own length. Suckers, 
perch, pickerel, whatever might be 
feeding on that strip of shoals, none 
might escape that slow, relentless 
creeping of the net. 

It was more than. two hours be- 
fore the ends of the seine hove in 
sight, and Gil smiled at my impa- 
tience, recalling for me the time 
when the nets were hauled by hand 
on great crank-turned reels, and the 
time was doubly long. 

At that it was no unpleasant task, 
waiting for the nets while the 
groaning ‘reels sung their monoto- 
nous song of labor. A May quarter- 
moon had come up, riding like a 
golden sickle over the bay, Up and 
down the flat sandy beach for miles 
a string of lanterns winked and 
eleamed like low-hung stars, where 
other fishermen. worked on_ their 
slides. The creaking of reels, the 
steady chugging of engines came 
faintly across the: water. And oc- 
casionally, in “an interval. of silence, 
jacksnipes could be heard in the blue 
night overhead, winnowing . their 
mad spring music. 

The ropes tripped finally in the 
outer blocks, forced out by heavy 
knot, and the ends of the net began 
to draw together. They lifted at 
last from the black water, sluggish 
twin serpents, were guided over the 
drying reels and came crawling foot 
by foot onto the slippery dripping 
slide, bearing only an _ occasional 
burden of moss or water-logged 
stick. Then finally came the bag at 
the center of the net, with its flash- 
ing silver freight. 

Perch seining on the bay shoals is 
the most humble and prosaic of 
fresh-water fishing, yet it has its 
hours of romance. 

There is a final taste of Great 
Lakes fishing that I shall not soon 
forget. It came one January morn- 
ing, out of the port of Grand Haven 
on Lake Michigan. 

A bitterly cold midwinter morn- 
ing, with brilliant stars paling in a 
sea-green sky when in the gray 
dawnlight the steam tug Dornbus 
stirred lazily at her moorings, cast 
off her ropes and backed to crush 
beneath her stern the tha ice that 
had locked her fast during the 
night. When half her own length 
of open water lay ahead she trem- 
bled to the sudden impact of revers- 
ing propeller blades, hung shudder- 
ing a minute and leaped ahead to 
crunch her way through the ice 
field. 

The Dornbos, largest craft of the 
Grand Haven fishing fleet, was the 
only boat in that harbor stanch 
enough and carrying a crew of suf- 
ficient hardihood to face the fury 
of winter gales at that season. 
Much of the time during this win- 
ter fishing nor’west gales bring fields 
of floating ice down from the upper 
lake and the tugs bold enough to go 
out are obliged to dodge these floes 
or fend their way through them. 


This morning, however, open 
water lay outside and beyond the 
breakwater the choppy swell of 
Lake Michigan, lashed by a brisk 
winter wind, took the Dornbos and 
had its way with her. 

I recall that trip as a succession 
of rolling and pitching, of soaring 
up the slope of mountainous gray 
waves, of sliding sickeningly down 
into the trough again. 

Part of the time I lay on a bench 
just aft of the boilers, where I could 
see lake and sky alternately out the 
low door that opened onto the deck. 
The balance of the voyage I spent 
on a high shelf in the wheelhouse, 
where I slid back and forth at each 
sudden roll. 

It was warmer in the wheelhouse, 
but the bow of the tug pitched more 
sharply than the space amidships. 
On the other hand, the all-pervading 
smell of fish, soaked into the tug’s 
timbers from countless voyages, was 
stronger back there by the boilers 
and I was in no condition to want 
to smell fish. All in all there was 
scant choice between _the two loca- 
tions, pei ls 
With the coming of ‘ice that is 
likely to carry away their gill nets 
with a costly loss of gear, the fisher- 
mem abandon netting and resort to 
baited lines instead. Bait must be 
taken each day for these lines, and 
for this work small mesh gill nets 
are used. Eight miles offshore the 
tug reached her bait nets, and over 
the lifter at the bow they were 
drawn, three thousand feet of them, 
lifted from forty fathoms of water 
and laden with the catch of bloaters 
that were to be used as bait on the 
hooks of the trout line. 

This line was a heavy cord eight 
miles in length. It was anchored 
and marked with a buoy at each 
end, and to it there were attached at 
eighteen-foot intervals lighter lines, 
forty-eight inches long, with a stout 
hook at the end of each. At fre- 
quent intervals the main line was 
weighted with a small stone or brick 
to keep it lying on the bottom of the 
lake in forty to sixty fathoms of 
water on the fishing grounds. 

When the buoy at the beginning 
of the line was reached the Dornbos 
slowed to a speed of two miles an 
hour, while the engine-turned lifter 
began the slow task of bringing up 
the line. When the tug completed 
her work four hours later she was 
out of sight of land, twenty miles 
off the harbor. 

As fast as the tug lifted one line 
she set another, and when she came 
to the outer buoy she had only to 
make fast the new line and the day’s 
run was finished, , 

In the four hours it took to lift 
the line one man of the crew baited 
2,400 hooks on the fresh line, and 
tied in place the bricks or stones 
used for weights. Occasionally he 
fell behind, in which case he caught 
the cord between his teeth and kept 
it from paying out for a minute or 
two while he baited a few hooks 
ahead. Once in a rare while the 
job got the best of him entirely and 
a hook was allowed to slide over 
without a bloater, 

We finally reached the buoy that 

(Continwed on page 48) 
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CDITCRRAN : 


480 PARK AVE. at 58th St., N 


PHILADELPHIA . . . 1529 Locust § 
CHICAGO . . . .175 No. Michigan 
SAN FRANCISCO . .. . 29Geary§ 
LOS ANGELES . , 408 So. Spring § 


THE LUXURIOUS © 


f ADVENTURE 


j/ Frank's Eighth Annual \ 
Cruise De Luxe—® 
Cunard S. S. Scythia — 

—Jan. 28, 1930 


. 


Africa, Asia, Europe 
adaringresuméof themal 
67 superbly planned days 
the world’s most seintillat 
sea... aboard a cruising 
whose polished elegancei 
challenge those of the s 
est club...a shipboard hor 
that luxuriously links | 
brilliant and the bizarre 
Mediterranean ports . 
season’s most luxuriou 
venture in travel. q 


World-wise ports int 
spersed with intrigui 
places never before visi 
by any one cruise... Catt: 
Tunis, Malta, Taorm 
Ragusa . . . in addition 
exceptionally long visits 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 


Naturally such a cruise] 
an irresistible appeal to d 
criminating travelers . | 
those who know the pricels 
value of 54 years’ travel e 
perience plus the presence 
board of a Mr. Frank to pe 
sonally supervise the mint 
est details. 


Rates from $950 ... i 
cluding an elaborate pr 
gram of shore excursion 
Cunard’s finest First Cla 
service and cuisine, a fre 
stopover in Europe and © 
turn by any Cunard steame 
The membership is strietl 
limited to 390... ha 
capacity. 


Four West Indies Cruises 
January, February, Ma h : 


Established 1875 


recta ee LF 


EMBER, 1929 
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A Pisearioits r1co!ToSanto Domingo! 
“Tslandsof Enchantment’’—gar- 
den spots of tropical loveliness en- 
riched by four hundred years of 
Spanish splendor. 


Sailingsevery Thursday. Luxurious 
S. 8S. “Coamo” or ‘‘San Lorenzo” 
your home for entire cruise. Wide 
rangeof accommodations and fault- 
less service. Stop-overs permitted. 
Fascinating motorsight-seeing trips 
in and about San Juan and Santa 
Domingo City included in rate. 


For Literature and Information address 


Cruise Department 
25 Broadway, New York 
ee any Authorized Tourist Agent 
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Me 
. he popular Route to Hie Matiterancan 
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CRUISES, 1930 


> ITINERARY S/S “Providence”) S/S “PATRIA” |S/S “Providence” 
Binnie creieieiete Jan. 29 Feb. 19 April 14 
stn Ona teretyesie Shes Senn sipbelseate April 15 
eighieeleiatsicte sielelsisid ee Feb. 7 Feb. 28 Ween 
cosueacud! “1! AOucCosp Ene ann we ouesaono April 22 
Maem ceo) ckyceteelsaats | BESS April 25 
Raneverctarsyetsyefeicae:« Feb. 9 Mar. 2 Wasenine s 
Reta es caltis ice siees Feb. 11 Mar. 4 April 28 
Fh piciestaletatese'sisies t's 's Feb. 13 Mar. 6 April 30 
HSE “nade dpeek us Agno pee Feb. 14 Mar. 7 May 1 
BECCAD CHEW escica ines == 0% Feb. 16 | Mar. 9 May 3 
PEARL etc atone Saws 6 seo Feb. 18 Marri Sy oll) Paasen 
1eus (Athens) ........ Feb. 20 Mar. 13 May 6 
istantinople ........... Feb. 22-23 Mar. 15-16 May 8-9 
MSW eb inicio s ners | Mulsteralca'cra Mar. 18 Sis prensa 
PERE cicinis siosi|) Gave elsisincls | Mar. 20-21 May 12-13 
PEE nr e/e alse Feb. 26-28 | Mar. 22-24 May 14-16 
ADF IOe tos COCOA Mar. 1-4 Mar. 25-27 May 17-19 
Eats vEinieie ess Mar. 7 Mar. 30 Meares 
REGGE se csiatl i= | Setatatererste April 1 donates 
Rae re iealh ccsacwfeieste™™ ON ae esaiprs oe May 22 
BOR aris iets nal less Mar. 9 | April 2 May 24 
aS es See 
MON CLAISE, iets s.tn 0% + x 40 days | 43 days 41 days 


: Including all Shore Excursions and 
um Cruise Fare $435.00 | Wereie in Palestine and Egypt 
egular sailings to and from all principal ports in Mediterranean 


‘Comfortable and Commodious Vessels especially built for the Mediterranean 
Shore Excursions at Ports-of-call. Stop-overs permitted. Concerts, lectures, 
card parties, games of all sorts in addition to the social pleasures of ocean 
-Unsurpassed French cuisine and first-class service throughout. Orchestra; 
Pictures: Wireless News Daily. 


For further information and descriptive literature apply 


JAMES W. ELWELL & CO., Inc., General Agents 
17 State Street, New York City, or local agents 
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The magnificent motor high- 
way which leads to the Cape 
of Good Hope and makes one 
of the most delightful drives 
in the world. 


The 


“Cape Beautiful” 


Cape Town—old, yet new and progressive—with its sunny 
and vivacious atmosphere, is rich in charm and historical 
associations. About it lie many fascinating points of 
travel interest, including Groote Schuur—Cecil Rhodes’ 
magnificent estate—the world-famed Kirstenbosch 
Botanical Gardens, the vineyards of Constantia, and 
hundreds of miles of superb mountain motor roads 
overlooking the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 


Cape Town is the threshold of the South African 
wonderland—a region of romance, mystery, and 
natural marvels. Beyond lie the famous Kim- 
berly Diamond Fields, the mile-deep gold 
mines of the Rand, the mysterious Zim- 
babwe Ruins, matchless Victoria Falls, the 
magic Cango Caves, the vast Kruger Big 
Game Preserve, and numerous other 
thrilling features. 


Zulus, Bantus, and Kaffirs—with 
their quaint kraal life, age-old cus- 
toms and barbaric war dances, their 
witch doctors and weird cere- 
monies—can all be seen in their 
picturesque native state. 


Travelers in South Africa en- 

joy the comfort of surpris- 
ingly modern hotels and 
railroads, land and water 
sports, an ideal climate, , 
and a delightful hospi- 
tality. 


Full information and 
illustrated booklet 
TH4 may be had 


from 


SOUTH AFRICA 
GOVERNMENT BUREAU 


11 Broadway New York City 
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Where there’s } Tune in 
SUNSHINE Station WSUN 
there’s ‘ B «Tuesday, Thursday 
happiness! Saturday 


turns to 


| 
lovely Spring 


\ HEN you cross the threshold of sunny St. 


Petersburg, say goodbye to snowdrifts and stern 
winter—and open your heart to the warmth of 
Spring-like sunshine. When you've unpacked you'll 
quickly lay aside that “tired feeling” which comes of 


hibernating indoors and you'll begin to really LIVE 


again! 


St. Petersburg’s welcome to the winter-weary is 
cordial and sincere. You'll find congenial people 
from all the land. You'll find happiness in outdoor 
play in almost endless sunshine (360 days of sunshine 
a year) and as you bathe in sun and sea or play at 
your favorite sport, you'll know what a life rich and 
Children in the Sunshine Schools 


(no tuition charge) want to stay always. Right now 


full can mean! 


there’s a cozy home waiting for you here—at rates 
to suit every taste and purse. 
through May! 


Plan to come and stay 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Special school folder and booklet de- 
scribing St. Petersburg’s attractions sent 
free. Use coupon below when writing. 


\ 
Spe suistiing hy — 


MPetersburg 


FLORIDA 


M. B. Deaderick, 
Chamber of Commerce, 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


I’m interested in a way to enjoy winter. Please send me 
your free booklet. 


WN QINO Fe tp epee 


Address ___ 


Fishing Fleets of the Fresh Water Seas 


(Continued from page 46) 


marked the end of the eight miles 
of line. The new line was attached, 
the skipper jangled the engine-room 
bell and the engine leaped from its 
lazy pulsing to the trembling rush 
of full speed ahead. In response 
the tug began rolling forward with 
a new zest over the sullen leaden 
waves, climbing more swiftly, diving 
more sharply. ‘ 

Slowly she came about, and the 
seas came smashing on the port 
bow, sending showers of spray fly- 
ing over the top of the wheelhouse, 
freezing as it struck, cloaking the 
tug in a gleaming shroud of ice. 
The Dornbos was homeward bound 
with half a ton of lake trout under 
her forward deck. 

Gulls followed us into the harbor, 
screaming cohorts of them, hungry 
wolves of the sea. Thousands of 
these birds spurn the lure of south- 


From a drawing by Lowell Mauser 
cacti, maize and calabashes—and the 
people, all have a tense, animal vital- 
ity. The maguey grows spikes like 
claws on its grey-green fibrous mus- 
cles; the maize is toothed; fruits and 
flesh are of the same firm blood-filled 
texture; and the people state facts 
and face them without sentimental or 


ern beaches each autumn, remaining 
in the ice-rimmed waters of these 
northern lakes, and they follow the 
fishing tugs day after day, winning 
a precarious existence but with 
famine ever at their wing tips. On 
the solid ice of the harbor the fish- 
ermen threw them the surplus of 
bait and they settled onto these 
heaps in clamorous mobs. 

Once at the dock steam from the 
boiler was turned onto the bait nets 
and the lines to thaw away the coat 
of ice. Then the gear was wound 
on the reels and everything was 
made ready for the run of the next 
morning, Fair weather or foul, the 
Dornbos would be off again at day- 
break, crushing her way through 
the ice. 

After all, salt water does not see 
all the romance, all the hardship, all 
the heroism of the world’s fishing. 


The Ordeal of Mexico 


(Continued from page 41) 


ethical apologia. Who stays long 
enough cannot escape the demands of 
this integrity. He may hate it, and 
feels impotent to scratch upon it; or 
he loves it with passion. He is in 
both cases bound to it. Women par- 
ticularly find themselves tormented, 
and people who cannot abandon the 
notions brought with them from else- 
where. 


“With an intellectual axe to grind, 
this land which takes such liberties 
with time and space, which jazzes the 
social scale, which shifts into many 
faces, and is nevertheless a unit, be- 
comes madness. The visitor’s mind 
scurries from one interpretation to 
another, while his being goes to pieces 
or evolves a new strength. He goes 
like the land to extremes, contracts 
a permanent faith like the Indian’s, or 
a permanent doubt like the mestizo’s; 
drinks himself to disease like most 
foreigners, or writes poetry, sings, 
paints pictures, like most natives. For 
the dust of Mexico on a human heart 
corrodes, precipitates. But with the 
dust of Mexico upon it, that heart can 
find no rest in any other land.” 
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this winte 
. 
American Sh 


Sail on ships that serve yo 
. .. be serviced by stewar 
speak your language... 
with Americans who sha 

viewpoint. For the luxury of fi 
speed take the Leviathan, V 
Largest Liner. Sails Decembe 
so you can do Christmas she 
abroad. Sails again Decem 
... that means a gala New 
Eve on the Atlantic. Sails 
18... for the smart interne 
season on the sunny Ri 
book your passage on thesep 
but low-cost cabin liners ...(€ 
Washington, America, Re 
President Harding or P 
Roosevelt. Sunny, glass ~-en 
promenade decks for sport 
hikes. Weekly sailings, too, ¢ 
five popular ships of the Am 
Merchant Lines, New York tol 
direct, completing the cycle ¢ 
ice. To Europe? Cross comfo 
safely and economically .. 
the Stars and Stripes! 


45 Broadway, New York, ! 


BACEMBER, 1929 


- BIT OF OLD ENGLAND IN 


THE SUNNY TROPICS 


60 HOURS from NEW YORK---2 Days from Bermuda--- 
OVERNIGHT from MIAMI---(2 Hours by Air) 


O ho, ye rovers! Romance and adventure call. 

Come and play at modern summer sports ’mid 

scenes of seventeenth century English colonialism. 

Enjoy days of adventurous freedom on the isle 
of perpetual June. Here, in historic old Nassau, is a 
land of peaceful pleasure--keyed to the tempo of modern 
‘sports and gaiety, yet different in its subtle charm and 
native simplicity. Modern and deluxe hotel and board- 
ing house accommodations are available at attractive 
rates. Direct steamship lines from New York and Miami. 
Round trip airplane service from Miami daily. 


For information and literature, address: 


Munson Steamship Line, 67 Wall St., New York, or Columbus 
Hotel Bldg., Miami, Fla.; Canadian National Steamships, Mon- 
treal, Can.; Florida I. I. S. S. Line, 821 E. Flagler St., Miami; 
Pan American Airways, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, or Columbus 
Hotel Bldg., Miami; All offices of Thomas Cook & Sons, or the 
Development Board, Nassau, Bahamas, B. W. I. 
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5 Countries 
all expenses sea and land 
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We serve the a a elite. Become acquainted with our amazing 
travel values —the result of years of specialization. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


Now is the time for choice reservations 


Write for Booklet N 
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Gome play on 


the(SU L F = 
COAST 


._ A. Land of 


d Glorious Days 
and Gorgeous Nights 


Where there is something to see and do all 
the time for every member of the family; 
where the climate is ideal --- neither too hot 
nor too cold; and the water is soft and health- 
ful. Where you can stay out in the open all 
day, every day. Enjoy golf, boating, tennis, 
horseback riding, polo, fishing, hunting, and 
swimming in outdoor pools (and in the surf 
on the warmer days). 

This is the land of great historic interest. You 
will enjoy seeing the old Spanish forts erected in the 
seventeenth century; the beautiful cathedrals and 
antebellum homes; the spot where Bienville and 
d'Iberville discovered the Gulf Coast section, etc. 

The Gulf Coast is right at your 
door. Easily reached by L. SN. 
trains of hotel completeness. 
Write R. D. Pusey, Gen. Pass. 
Agt., Louisville & Nashville 
R. R., Room 427-B, Ninth 
and Broadway, Louisville, 
Ky., for descriptive literature. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. 
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Cae Onc 
in Order... Cunard 
Anchor West Indies 


Cruises point the way... 
y ~~ 


ai XIIEREZ- 


Aren't you a little bored with con- 
ventional Christmas shopping . .- « ? 
Isn't the injecting of Christmas cheer 
into a wintry pinched-nose atmos- 
phere palling a bit... ¢ Wouldn't 
you like to rebel into originality and 
do your Christmas shopping at a 
third of the price in fascinating 
tropical bazaars... or to spend 
Christmas day in the laughter-loving 
music-throbbing, flower-strewn West 
Indies? It's simple... it's different 

.. it's cheaper via Cunard than 
staying home... It's getting out of 
the old time-worn rut into the novelty 
and generosity of sun-splashed 
..» Cruises of 8, 9, 12, 16, 
18 and 26 days...to fit everyone's 


islands 


purse and everyone's time... on 
Cunard transatlantic liners that have 
set travel standards in comfort... 
inimitable service... cruise 


management. 


VARIED ITINERARIES INCLUDING 


San Juan, Santiago, Santo Domingo, Port- 
au-Prince, St. Pierre, Fort de France, 
Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, 


Colon,Kingston, Havana, Nassau,Bermuda. 


Sailing Date Duration | Min. 
fromNewYork| ) Steamer | o¢ Voyage| Rates 
Dec. 3, 1929| s.s. Franconia] 16days |$200 
Dec. 18, 1929 | s.s. Carinthia | 16 days 200 
Dec. 21, 1929 | s.s. Franconia] 16 days 200 
Dec. 26, 1929 | s.s. Caronia 8 days 175 
Dec. 27, 1929 | s.s. Carmania 9 days 175 
Jan. 6, 1930] s.s. Carinthia | 16days | 200 
Jan. 16, 1930 | s.s. Caledonia| 26 days 275 
Feb. 15, 1930 | s.s. Caledonia] 26 days 275 
Mar. 15, 1930 | s.s. Caledonia] 18 days 200 
Apr. 12, 1930 | s.s. Samaria 12 days 175 


See Your Local Agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 


Steamboating in the Clouds 
(Continued from page 35) 


the largest unexplored and unoccupied 
fertile space on the earth’s surface. 
We clatter boisterously upon Tia- 
huanaco, 13,000 feet above the sea, 
crumbling with its traditions. There 
ancient monuments, survivors of the 
mysterious past, sober the traveler. 


from the earth. Truly, all is vanity 
—time the only lasting thing. 

On plods the train, moving across 
the broad plateau at almost a Texas 
prairie grade. In forty miles we rise 
only about 1,000 feet. . 


We're at the jumping-off place! 


The onion man, who is a familiar figure in so many parts of 
South America, carries his wares suspended from the ends of 
a pole slung across his shoulders. 


These ancient piles measure a man’s 
life with the tick of a grandfather’s 
clock, 

I saw a great terraced earth mound 
a few hundred yards away. It was 
propped by stone walls. The mound 
was fifty feet high and as long as an 
ocean liner—and 150 yards wide. 

Long ago this was a palace. A 
king ruled here. Perhaps he took 
himself very seriously. Perhaps he 
felt that the centuries would remem- 
ber his greatness and his glory. Yet 
he and his people vanished so quickly 


We've come to the edge of the hori- 
zon! The whole world before us falls 
away, roller coasters down into a 
giant’s chasm— 

We tumble pell-mell toward the 
bottom—1,200 feet down—right upon 
La Paz the colorful, La Paz the war- 
like “City of Peace,’ where women 
wear derby hats. 

A hurried look behind: Up there, 
rising in awesome majesty, is the 
patriarch’s head of mighty Illimani— 
24,500 feet in the clouds. Surely the 
most startling sight ever I have seen! 


The Pageantry of Life in Majorca 
(Continued from page 30) 


mingle with equally formidable Pol- 
lensans, dressed in their ancient 
garb, carrying sling-shots and wood- 
en pitchforks. The decisive battle 
takes place in a field just outside the 
town at the foot of the Puig. 

Of course it is always the fierce 
pirates who are repulsed, due to the 
bravery of the Pollensans and the 


itt! 


guardianship of the Virgin of the 
Puig. But despite this fact, the 
mayor finds it easier to recruit in- 
fidels than Christians, for while the 
pirates can go immediately to the 
cafés to quench their battle thirst, 
the Pollensans must first go to 


church to give thanks for their vic- 
tory. 
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knowing the languages of thi 
you tour. Thousands have 
learned to understand and spet 
sign tongues like a native, the 
CORTINA WAY —studying 

Moments at home, in hotels, 
ship cabins, trains, eto. 
cludes text books and phono 

ord pronunciation tessons by 
famous instructors. Univers 
and endorsed by travelers. 

{tself s dozen times on your 
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no restrictions on air line 
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and accident policies 
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AVIATION PROTECTION 


INSURANCE BROKERS TO 
110 William Street New Yor’ 
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ver the mood, are innocent of 


sssipf spectators, for their own 
ction, because their feet must 
lwhen the band begins to play. 
I@s all very entertaining, and 
sts those well-worn adjectives 
resque” and “quaint,” but the 
i@ to the Place Louis XIV who 
he is witnessing a “native” 
of great antiquity is deluded. 


athe yellow casino on the beach, 
tangos and one-steps share 
@onors with boule and baccarat. 
» is no word in Eskuara for 
ingo, and the dance itself, 


The popular fandango tunes, 
com being ancient airs, have all 
€} composed during the past 
ly years by sophisticated com- 
(is. For the real Basque dances 
must go to Soule and Basse- 
irre, where the fandango has 
11 to conquer as it has in La- 
These dances, the sauts 


nt; they are danced exclusively 
1en, who wear special costumes 
‘the occasion, and they are, in 
, formal spectacles. Calling 
highly trained agility, they have 
ing in common with the fan- 


it if the fandango is not truly 
jue, the great game of pelota 
mestionably is. Every village has 


lan professor. It was through 
kindness and tact of this Ger- 
woman that I was able to take 
am keep the pictures I made in the 
spol. I had much difficulty first 
setting permission to photograph 
am then even more to convince the 
failty that I could be trusted to 
in them. Once they even de- 
@ided ‘all my pictures back. But 
‘r considerable parleying, with 
u Iven as interpreter, we were 
2 to pacify them and I was 
jwed to keep the negatives. The 
ool suffered from “parenteetis” 
ln as our institutions do. I was 
f¢1 that if any father or mother 
y his or her daughter’s face pub- 
fied in any Oriental paper, that 
ul would be removed from the 


\ man teaching with women 
chers and the scholars unveiled! 
at was an innovation I had not 
dected. In one classroom there 
Ws an Indian girl teacher, quite the 
ettiest Indian woman I have seen. 
>r black hair was waved in the 
est Parisian fashion. She wore a 
st becoming sport suit of vivid 
t. JI remarked to the professor 
rho at that moment was my guide 
d interpreter), upon her good 
dks. She hung her head. My ci- 
one said she had understood me 
d was embarrassed. In her coun- 
such things were to be told only 
her husband. 


In the Shadow of the Pyrenees 


(Continued from page 11) 


its pelota court, and the wall of 
every house is practice court enough 
for the small boy who is not yet 
large enough to claim the privileges 
of a better one. Briefly defined, 
pelota is a glorified handball; but 
how glorified! It wsed to be played 
with the bare hand, and one variety 
of the game still is, to the consterna- 
tion of spectators, who do not un- 
derstand how the human palm can 
be so toughened as to withstand the 
battering that the jeu de paume 
players give it. But the most spec~ 
tacular variety of the sport is now 
played with the chistera strapped to 
the right wrist. This narrow, curved 
basket, forming a kind of wicker 
claw almost as long again as the 
forearm, is used to catch the ball 
and shoot it out again at bullet 
speed. The pace of the game waxes 
furious as the contest approaches its 
close; the players bend this way ana 
that, leap into the air for impos- 
sible “gets,” and hurl the ball back 
against the wall with redoubled 
force. Crack! Crack! goes the ball. 
“Emak hor, emak hor,’ roars the 
crowd; and the six players—three on 
a side—urge themselves on to new 
miracles of skill, while the marker 
chants the score, informing us that 
the but (side serving first) has so 
many points, and the refil (side 
serving second) so many, of the 
sixty points usually required for 
victory. Shadows crawl up the 
slopes of La Rhune; the game is 
almost over. Of all known places, 
it is on the pelota court that the 
Basques are the happiest. So on 
the pelota court let us leave them. 


Behind the Purdah in Afghanistan 


(Continued from page 16) 


The girls of the school wore a 
uniform consisting of a white middy 
blouse, black skirt, stockings and 
shoes, and a coat topped off with a 
black wool tam-o-shanter. A _ silk 
tie, in diagonal stripes of the 
Afghan colors, green, red and black, 
completed the costume. The school 
was in an old palace, low buildings 
surrounding a large garden. The 
chemistry experiment was held in 
the tea house of a favorite of one 
of the former rulers. In fact, 
nearly all the seven schools in 
Kabul are housed in old palaces. 

With monogamy in vogue, favor- 
ites were out of fashion, palaces 
were becoming a drug on the mar- 
ket. What better solution for their 
use than the education of the young. 

I often wonder now, with a bandit 
king holding the reigns of govern- 
ment (or maybe by this time some 
other more hereditary ruler has 
come into power), whether this 
courtyard of the girls’ school still 
resounds in the recreation hour with 
the glad shouts, screams and laugh- 
ter of the girls as they skip rope, 
play games, or vainly try to punt the 
volley ball over the net. Or have 
they all been driven behind the drab 
mud walls, the ugly exterior of 
Kabul, to languish once more as 
mere chattels of man, dependent 
upon his favor, fearful of his bid- 
ding, resentful of their bondage and 
once again a prey to despair? 
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BANISH WINTER 


— enjoy a sunlit cruise 
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MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES by WHITE STAR 
LINE...46 days. Turn winter bleakness into a 
summertime fiesta...Join in the gay, pulsing life 
of Gibraltar, the Riviera, Naples...then step back- 
ward in Time... Algiers, Athens, Constantinople, 
the Holy Land...with five days in Egypt. Two inti- 
mate cruise liners — ADRIATIC and LAURENTIC 
—for people who expect the unusual in cruise 
comfort. From New York: Jan. 9, Jan. 18, Feb. 27, 
Mar. 8. First Class $695 up; Tourist Third Cabin 
$420— both including shore excursion program. 


HAVANA-NASSAU-BERMUDA CRUISES 
by RED STAR LINE, 11 halcyon days...Six short, 
thrilling tours to picturesque ports... HAVANA, 
pleasure capital of the Caribbean; NASSAU, 
quaint tropic outpost for tennis, bathing and 
idling in the grand manner; BERMUDA, enchant- 
ing Gulf Stream retreat. Stop over at each 
dazzling port—or the one you find most in- 
triguing—and continue on the next round of 
the popular LAPLAND, the ship with the club- 
like atmosphere. Fortnightly sailings from New 
York December 28 to March 8. $175 up. 


WHITE STAR LINE| 
iRED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


For full information address No. 1 Broadway, 
New York; 180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
460 Market Street, San Francisco; our offices 
elsewhere or authorized steamship agents, 


BE MY GUESTS 
IN EUROPE!! 


hospitality of an 


individual 
first and last aim is to help 
you gain the utmost profit and pleasure 
from your vacation. That I and those who 
help me (cultured, widely traveled Eng- 
lish gentlemen) do give such a service you 
can ascertain from those who said “Yes” 
to my invitation this year. Let me put 
you in touch with some of these. 

My charges for de luxe tours to include 
the exclusive use of a new 7-8 seater six- 
cyl. Limousine, first-class hotels, all meals, 
sightseeing admission fees, gratuities, 
with the whole-time services of myself or a 
colleague are from $14.50 each, per day. 

For those whose means are limited I 
also have an entirely new service—person- 
ally escorted but with motor coach or 
railway travel. 

AIR TAXIS—45 cents per mile. 

Write me (fully please) about your travel 
needs or problems. Whatever they may 
be I am sure I can help you. 


D. HARMAR-SMITH 


Regent House, c/o Travel, 
Regent Street, or 7, W. 16th Street 
London, W.1. New York 


Registered Cable Address: 
Escortours Wesdo, London 


British Travel a Specialty 


x y_N 


Enjoy the 
host whose 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


HAVANA-PANAMA 
PERU - CHILE 


Regular sailings by 
palatial oil-burning 
steamers 


ESSEQUIBO 
and EBRO 


All outside staterooms—man 
with private bath. Vatnndat 
cafe. Orchestra. Swimming 
pool. Deck games. 


19 DAY TOURS 
HAVANA 


PANAMA 


$300 up 


Including sight-seeing and 
hotels ashore. 


PACIFIC 
LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company 


26 Broadway, N. Y. 
or your local agent 


From England to India by Aerial Express 


(Continued from page 25) 


called, is a modern city which lapses 
occasionally into the “native” India 
that romantic visitors so much enjoy, 
The real Karachi consists of a city 
with wide streets, along which car- 
riages, cars, taxis and trams are run- 
ning; streets that are well paved, 
well lighted; streets filled with mod- 
ern buildings—banks, offices, business 
premises, cinemas, The “typically 
Indian” touch is supplied by the tur- 
baned men, the veiled women you 
pass on the sidewalks, by the cam- 
els, oxen and donkeys busily en- 
gaged in the work of transportation 
along the roads, Disappointing ? 
Well, it depends upon how one spells 
“progress.” The Liverpool of India 
is headed for commercial develop- 
ment along Western lines, but for a 
long time it will retain the color of 
India. The old ramshackle style of 
living will die out, but I hope that in 
the dying it will not also kill the 
beauty of India. The beauty of In- 
dia must remain. 

Every Sunday a plane leaves Kar- 
achi aerodrome for the flight to Eng- 
land. A week after my arrival I 
caught the plane and began the re- 
turn trip. Largely it was a repeti- 
tion of the eastward journey, but an 
experience of night flying in Pales- 
tine made it different and memo- 
rable. 

There is a peculiar fascination in 
night flying, and when it happens to 
be night flying over Palestine the 
fascination is doubled. I was in the 
City of Jerusalem, the plane which 
was later destroyed in the Jask dis- 
aster. It had been battling for four 
hours against a thirty-mile-an-hour 
wind all the way from Rutba until 
at last, with sundown but an hour 
away, the pilot decided to land at 
Ziza and refuel his plane from the 
gas tank sunk in the desert against 
such an emergency, 

The pilot and his mechanic had 
not long been working the pump be- 
fore, apparently from nowhere, like 
a crowd gathering around a street 
accident, a number of Arabs came 
walking toward us from the hidden 
town of Ziza. There wasn’t a soul 


about when the plane landed. They 
were friendly and helpful. They 
gave a hand at the pump. Pumping 


is an exhausting business—I know 
because I had helped on a previous 
occasion—unreasonably exhausting, 
for it certainly is not beyond the 
wit of man to devise something less 
strenuous. A pilot exposed to the 
blazing sun when carrying on his 
regular duties in the cockpit ought 
to be spared the further exhaustion 
of pumping gas from a desert tank. 

Presently a native policeman made 
his appearance, armed with a rifle. 
He superintended operations to his 
own satisfaction. In the end he had 
to be left in charge of the tank. The 
top would not lock; and to leave the 
tank unguarded would have been an 
invitation to thieves. 

We were in the air again. And 
now it was so late that we expected 
the darkness any moment. There is 
no twilight in the East. The sky 
may color as the sun goes down, 
but darkness quickly follows sunset. 
Soon we were flying over a dark 
land illumined only by the pale, beau- 


tiful light of the moon and a billion 
twinkling stars, 

We came to the Dead Sea, and 
for the fourth time I saw those 
monstrous cliffs that descend steep- 
ly to the deserted water, which is 
such a splendid green by sunlight 
but which now looked ghostly in the 
pallid moonshine. We saw the lights 
of towns—Jericho, maybe, in the dis- 
tance to our right; Jerusalem south- 
west of Jericho. Later we passed 
Hebron on our left. 

The Dead Sea crossed, we were 
flying over mountains made all the 
more grim by great shadows cast by 
the moon. Not an inch of landing 
ground—but the motors were work- 
ing well! I found that by looking 
first at the shadows and then at the 
mountains that their hard outlines 
were softened and less forbidding. 
Nevertheless, the moon and_ the 
mountains conspired to add a touch 
of terror to this night flight over the 
fiercely rugged places of Palestine. 

Finally, we sighted the flares of 
Gaza aerodrome. There was now 
no doubt as to where we were ex- 
pected to land, although I had previ- 
ously seen lights that made me won- 
der whether those were the flares for 
which we were looking, The ground 
staff had been on the job; they had 
prepared the way. 

There was no excitement about 
the landing. A plane must always 
circle before it lands. The flares 
gave the direction of the wind. The 
pilot knew exactly what to do. Soon 
the rubber wheels of the plane were 
running on solid ground. We had 
arrived. 

We had another interesting side- 
light on this air traffic while we 
were at Gaza. The mechanics, over- 
hauling the plane as they do after 
every trip, found that a bolt was 
missing, and, although it would have 
been reasonably safe to proceed it 
was decided not to do so. Instead, 
Mr. Greene telephoned to Cairo for 
the missing part, which was brought 
over, two or three hours later, in a 
small plane despatched specially for 
the purpose. This shows the re- 
markable efficiency of the modern 
air line. 

We reached Croydon on Sunday 
afternoon, and were speedily passed 
through customs and taken by motor 
coach into the city of London. To 
India and back in three weeks, in- 
cluding a week for sight-seeing in 
Karachi! 

It was good to have flown to In- 
dia; it was good to be back in Lon- 
don. The trip was strenuous but 
certainly not exhausting. One is 
glad to have nothing to do the day 
after arriving in Karachi and in 
London; but a good night’s sleep is 
enough if that is all one can af- 
ford to take. Traveling day after 
day in a plane is not as placid as in 
an ocean liner; but it is faster and 
authentically twentieth century. It 
is the way to travel these days. 

* * x 

The photographs used in illustrat- 
ing this article, except those specifi- 
cally credited, are reproduced from 
“The Third Route’ by Philip Sas- 
soon through the courtesy of Double- 
day, Doran. 
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Humanity in Russia 

NE of the soundest, most infor- 

miative and most interesting books 
on life in Soviet Russia is Maurice 
Hindus’ Humanity Uprooted (Cape 
and Smith). Maurice Hindus was 
born in a remote Russian village and 
he did not see a railroad train or an 
electric light until he started for 
America at the age of fourteen. In 
1923 he returned again to Russia and 
spent a year wandering about the 
cities and villages observing the peo- 
ple of the new Russia and estimating 
the value of the Soviet experiment on 
the basis of the life the people are 
living. 

Mr. Hindus is a shrewd observer 
and his book is full of significant 
incidents and vivid pictures of con- 
temporary Russian life. After tell- 
ing how Russia is uprooting religion, 
private property, the modern family 
and the existing standards of sex 
morality he describes a number of 
typical groups of Russian people. In 
his travels in Russia he talked with 


countless peasants, proletarians,  in- 
tellectuals, communists, Jews, Cos- 
sacks, and young men and young 


women. 

In conclusion he attempts to ana- 
lyze the significance of the Russian 
experiment and its effect on the rest 
of the world. 


New Guides 


NUMBER of useful guides and 

handbooks have made their ap- 
pearance this fall. Visitors to Lon- 
don will find in A. St. John Adcock’s 
Famous Houses and Literary Shrines 
of London (Dutton) delightful read- 
ing and valuable information. He 
discusses the haunts of all the great 
English worthies from Pope, Ho- 
garth, Goldsmith and Johnson to 
Thackeray and Dickens. 

In E. A. Greening Lamborn’s The 
English Parish Church: Its Archi- 
tecture and Antiquities (Oxford) 
the English traveler will find a well 
illustrated and thorough discussion 
of one of England’s precious but 
humble architectural inheritances. 
The Parish Church of England is 
hallowed not merely by its purpose 
but by its age-old associations. It 
is the creation of thirty generations 
of Englishmen and it is rich in 
historic and artistic interest. 

An interesting survey of the town- 
ships and villages in the neighbor- 
hood of Stratford which have had 
some _ reasonable connection with 
Shakespeare has been made by Edgar 
I. Fripp and is called Shakespeare’s 
Haunts Near Stratford (Oxford). 
It is a conscientious little volume 
which the Shakespearean student 
will welcome as well as the visitor 
to the Shakespeare country. 

The ever-growing body of travelers 
and readers who are interested in 
the France of today will find A 
Glossary of Colloguial and Popular 
French (Dutton) by L. E. Kastner 
and J. Marks a very useful volume. 
Here are the race idioms and collo- 


quial phrases of France, those lively 
and picturesque bits of current 
French speech which can never be 
learned in any schoolroom. The 
authors have done a thorough job, 
giving examples from contemporary 
writers of the use of the words and 
expressions which they have gathered 
together. It is one of the most 
complete glossaries of idiomatic 
French that it is possible to obtain. 
An exhaustive guide to the war 
cemeteries and memorials to the sol- 
diers who died in France and Flan- 
ders has been prepared by Sidney C. 
Hurst and published under the title 
The Silent Cities (Dutton). This is 
the most complete volume of its kind 
available. Some idea of its thorough- 
ness may be gained from the fact that 
it contains 959 illustrations and 31 
maps. It includes a long index to 
cemeteries and a special preface by 
Major General Sir Fabian Ware. 


African Portraits 

(Oe of the most handsomely il- 

lustrated travel books of the year 
is White Africans and Black by 
Caroline Singer and Cyrus Leroy 
Baldridge. This is a record in prose 
and pictures of a trip along the 
west coast of Africa to Sierra Leone 
and Liberia, the Gold Coast, the 
Camerouns, and the Portuguese 
Islands of the Equator. The text is 
by Caroline Singer and the numerous 
drawings in color and in black and 
white are by Mr. Baldridge, whose 
work has been known for a number 
of years. This book is similar in 
appearance and in method to the 
authors’ equally beautiful “Turn to 
the East” which was published a 
year or two ago. 


The Middle Ages 
RAVELERS who are interested 
in the Gothic cathedrals and the 

art of the Middle Ages will be de- 
lighted with the new book by Sach- 
everell Sitwell, The Gothick North 
(Houghton, Mifflin). This is a study 
of medieval art, life and thought 
based largely on the tapestries and 
miniature paintings of the period. 
Mr. Sitwell’s book is brilliant and 
original. He evokes a _ series of 
magnificent pictures of medieval life 
and succeeds in giving an illuminating 
interpretation of medieval culture. 
Few living Englishmen write finer 
descriptions than Mr. Sitwell. His 
new book is a splendid successor to 
his memorable study of Baroque art. 


The Sea Devil Again 
OWELL THOMAS has followed 
his interesting book on “Count 

Luckner, The Sea Devil” with a new 
volume about the adventures of the 
great German sea rover called Sea 
Devil’s Fo’c’sle (Doubleday, Doran). 
The new book contains stories of the 
famous trader’s life which are scarce- 
ly less thrilling than his adventures 
during the Great War. 
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By Sisley Huddleston 


ne of Europe’s foremost journalists, Sisley Huddleston, 
as been travelling in Spain, Italy, Austria, the Balkans and 
rermany and here records his impressions of conditions 
nd people. Anyone wishing to understand Europe since 
he war will find here a clear-cut, concise picture of con- 
litions and feelings, men and events. What is the general 
eaction toward America and the “Americanization of 
‘urope”’? How do the different countries feel about disarm- 
yiment and peace?—These and many other questions are 
Hully answered. And in addition there are Mr. Huddle- 
)ton’s vivid word portraits of prominent men. A book for 
Jveryone interested in continental travel, personalities and 
iffairs. 36 Illustrations. $5.00 
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An American sees Germany 


thas lived intimately among 
ithe German people for over 
a year and he describes 
Shere the characteristic old 
}customs and the new forces 
}at work ina reborn country. 


134 Illustrations and a map 
$3.00 


Indian Stories from 


the Pueblos 
By Frank G. Applegate 


“To say that the stories have the accent of speech... in 
the whole style of telling, is to say thet the style has an 
individual rhythm. Alice Corbin Henderson, 


Mary Austin . alone has been able to catch and preserve 
Indian narrative as well as Mr. Applegate. It is not only 
) a lovely, but a careful and thoughtful piece of writing. 
| John Chapman in the Dallas News. 


8 Illustrations in full color by Indians. $3.50 
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Thee BYRD EXPEDITION 
CHOOSES THESE BOOKS 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
New York. 


Gentlemen: 

In fitting out the Byrd Antarctic Ex- 
pedition for a two-year scientific re- 
search of the Antarctic, members of 
the expedition have suggested that we 
include in our library Dr. Eliot's Five- 
Foot Shelf of Books. 


Books will play an important part 
in the contentment of the personnel, 
particularly when the expedition win- 
ters on the ice- barrier through the six 
months of total darkness during the 
Antarctic Night. 

We should like to carry into the 
Antarctic, along with your good wishes 
for the success of the expedition, a 
set of the Harvard Classics. 


You can appreciate, too, aside from 
the indorsement value of our including 
the Harvard Classics in a library nec- 
essarily restricted in size, that the sixty 
men who will accompany Commander 
Byrd on this expedition will while 
away many hours of enjoyment and 
profit immensely by the fund of in- 
formation contained in your volumes. 


Trusting that we may have your co- 
operation, 
Yours very truly, 
BYRD ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


RICHARD G. BROPHY, 
Business Manager 


It is needless to say that the 
publishers were pleased to serve 
Commander Byrd and his expe- 
dition, for men in the ice floes 
of the Antarctic need be no more 
remote than the people in our 
civilized urban world, so far as 
their reading is concerned. Al- 
though the explorer is limited to 
the few books he can take with 
him, we of the busy world may 


be so hopelessly lost in the mil- 
lions of books around us that we 
miss the truly great ones. 


The explorer must choose. 
And the Byrd Expedition has 
chosen the Harvard Classics. 


302 IMMORTAL AUTHORS 


Because Dr. Eliot, forty years 
President of Harvard University, 
recognized the need for easy ac- 
cess to the best books, he assem- 
bled in one convenient set the 
works which have everlasting 
value, the books that stimulate, 
inspire and advise. In these vol- 
umes are included the writings of 
302 immortal authors. 


Through Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot 
Shelf people have found that the 
classics are intensely stirring, 
lively, stimulating, modern 
thought with vital application to 
every-day life. 


P. F. Collier and Son Company 
has published good books since 
1875. By the famous Collier 
plan, you can pay for these books 
while you read and enjoy them. 


DR. ELIOT’S OWN PLAN 
OF READING FREE 


Before you spend an- 
other penny for books, 
get a copy of ‘‘Fifteen 
Minutes a Day’’—the 
booklet that ells how 
to turn precious spare 
time into profitable en- 
tertainment, growth, 
and creased power. 
It’s ready and waiting 
for you. Sending for 
it does not obligate 
you in any way. 


peo 


DReELIOTS 2; 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF | 


OF BOOKS 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the book- 
let that tells all about the most 
famous library in the world, Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics) and con- 
tains Dr. Eliot’s own plan of 
reading. Also, please advise how 
I may secure the books ky small 
monthly payments. 


(TheHarvard Classics) Cod Rone Bhan Bip tee ee 


Miss 
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For Business Men 
and Their Families 


S.S. “LETITIA,” Dec. 28th 


The newest, specially chartered ship 
sailing around the world also offers 
the lowest rates. 
The “Letitia”’ will 
carry, in addition to 
the customary cruise 
staff, a complete uni- 
versity faculty, mem- 
bers of which, at con- 
venient hours en route, will give 
stimulating up-to-the-minute lec- 
tures on trade, finance, international 
events, customs, history, art, etc., as 
the world is unrolled before you—all 
in addition to usual 
cruise diversions 
and sightseeing, as 
wellas extensive over- 
land trips through 


wo WHA 
a it I 


Europe, Palestine, 
Egypt, India and 
Japan. 


A unique opportunity for you and 
your family to acquire international 
interests and knowledge. Sail from 
New York December 28th; see the 
world, and be back to business by 
April 1st. Rates from $1450 to 

$7600. Booklet and deck 

plan upon request. 


fff or 


—— 


En Route Service, Inc. 


Plaza Hotel 
New York 


i Hb a 


ONLY S300—INDIA 
OR AUSTRALIA 


Five weeks of unhurried pleasure to col- 
orful India or progressive Australia. 
Modern, American-flag motorships sail 
regularly. Fare to India or Australia— 
$309. Around the world—New York, 
Australia, India, return—$800. 


AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP CO., INC. 
11 Broadway, New York 
Managing Operators for U. S. Shipping Boarc 


TP 


1492 The Great, Voyage, 
“READ BEFORE AND AFTER YOU 
TRAVEL.,”’ 


An Individual Christmas Gift 


Why not send gifts sq individual that they 
will be sure to please? Let us send to you, 
or direct to your trayel-minded friends, 
fascinating TRAVEL books. We have books 


about every part of the world. $3-$5-$10. 
All gifts wrapped attractively, 


TRAVELERS BOOK SHOP 


Specialists in Travel Books 
11 Broadway New York 
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Important Reprints 
Oe of the most charming and 


inexpensive series of reprints is 
the Travelers’ Library (Cape and 
Smith). This series of books, well 
printed in a handy format and at- 
tractively bound, sells at a dollar a 
volume. It is ideal for the traveler. 
In addition to books by such writers 
as Samuel Butler, J. W. N. Sullivan, 
Sherwood Anderson and Arthur 
Machen it includes a number of ex- 
cellent travel books. Among them 
are Twilight in Italy by D. H. 
Lawrence, Roman Pictures by Percy 
Lubbock, A Poet’s Pilgrimage by 


W. H. Daviés, Blue Water by 
Arthur Sturges Hildebrand and 
France and the French by Sisley 
Huddleston. 


A new edition of The Diary of 
Montaigne’s Journey to Italy has re- 
cently been issued by Harcourt 
Brace & Company. Heretofore this 
fascinating account of Montaigne’s 
travels in Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy has been difficult to secure. It 
is now available in an excellent new 
translation by E. J. Trechmann, 

There is no need to recommend 
the work of Cunningham Graham 
to those who are familiar with the 
best in modern travel literature. His 
stories and sketches of Spain, Mo- 
rocco, South America and other parts 
of the world are as fine as anything 
we have by a modern English writer. 
A selection of his best work has re- 
cently been made by David Garnett 
and published under the title Thirty 
Tales and Sketches (Viking Press). 


Rediscovering Germany 


‘THE growth of interest in post- 

war Germany is manifesting it- 
self in a number of new travel books 
describing the country as it is today. 
Two more volumes have just come 
from the presses. The first of these 
is Meet the Germans by Henry AI- 
bert Phillips (Lippincott), with 
whose work the readers of TRAVEL 
are familiar. Mr. Phillips gives a 
vivid picture of contemporary Ger- 
man life. He describes the most in- 
teresting cities, and the most im- 
portant sections of the country. In 
addition to chapters on university 
life, the Rhineland, youth in modern 
Germany, Berlin, Munich and other 
large cities he gives a_ graphic 
account of industrial Germany and 
a vivid portrait of Gustave Stress- 
man, perhaps one of the most im- 
portant figures in Europe today. 

The second new book on Germany 
is E. M. Newman’s Seeing Germany 
(Funk & Wagnall). Like Mr. New- 
man’s other books, this volume is 
informative, conscientiously written 
and profusely illustrated. 


Dreamers of Empire 


AN excellent series of biographical 

studies of great adventurers and 
empire builders has been written by 
Achmed Abdullah and T. C. Packen- 
ham. It would be difficult to imagine 
two better collaborators for a book of 
this kind. Both men know the British 
Empire thoroughly. Abdullah is an 
Afghan familiar with many Oriental 
languages and civilizations. 
ham is an ex-army offcer. 


Packen- > 


Their book, Dreamers of Empire, 
(Stokes), tells the romantic stories 
of the following men—Sir Richard 
Burton who dreamed in seventeen 
languages; Cecil Rhodes whose ambi- 
tion was an all-British Africa ; 
“Chinese” Gordon of Sudan fame who 
always dreamed of Christ; General 
Walker, the spectacular adventurer 
of Nicaraguan fame; John Nicholson 
who, in war, dreamed greatly of 
peace; and Henry Lawrence who 
dreamed of justice. 


Isles of Romance 


EADERS of Travet know that 

George Allan England has always 
had a predilection for islands and that 
he possesses an unusual gift for de- 
scribing them. In Isles of Romance 
(Century) he has gathered together 
a number of his delightful articles. 
The book includes chapters on the 
Dry Tortugas, Anticosti, Grand Cay- 
man, St. Pierre, the misty Magdalens, 
Bird Key and Cozumel, the island of 
the swallows on the far-off coast of 
Yucatan. 


Forbidden Arabia 


Bee? RUTTER belongs to the 
great line of English travelers 
and scholars which includes Burton 
and Doughty. His recent book The 
Holy Cities of Arabia (Putnam) 
describes a remarkable journey which 
he made to the holy city of Mecca 
where he stayed for nine months. 
Leaving Mecca he journeyed north 
through Arabia to El Medina. His 
descriptions of his life in the holy 
city of the Mohammedans, of his 
travels into the desert and of his 
experiences with Arabs of all kinds 
is absorbing reading. 


Our Capital 


ASHINGTON is unique among 
great American cities in that it 
has developed in accordance with a 
carefully laid plan. This plan still 
controls the development of the city— 
a development which is traced in 
Charles Moore’s new book Washing- 
ton Past and Present (Century). 
The steady progress of Washington 
is clearly discernible in its buildings, 
monuments and streets. To follow 
the story of their growth and of the 
various epochs of Washingtonian life 
in Mr. Moore’s volume is a pleasant 
and illuminating experience. His 
book presents to us, in addition to a 
picture of the growth of the city, 
presidents, legislators, scientists, dip- 
lomats, and other people who have 
given Washington its social life from 
its earliest days to the present. 


Louisiana 


YLE SAXON is perhaps one 
of our best historians and in- 
terpreters of the South. His latest 
book Old Louisiana (Century) is a 
comprehensive and delightful study of 
one of the most picturesque of our 
southern cities. This volume traces 
the history of the state from the early 
days of the French and Spanish 
through the colorful era of slavery 
down to the present day. It is hand- 
somely illustrated with drawings by 
E. H. Suydam. 
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